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A GREAT DISCOVERY 


Every new user of Pears Soap makes the 
discovery that no other soap can be found 
so delightful and effective to use and that 
PEARS’ 1s matchless for the complexion 


OF ALI, SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 
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NUMBER FOUR 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 





HIS is about the time when Washing- 

ton begins to look toward the North, 
especially so far as the diplomatic corps is 
concerned, which centers about Lenox, Ham- 
ilton, Bar Harbor, Manchester-by-the-Sea and 
other New England resorts. The furniture 
at the embassies is covered and the houses will 
be closed while the Capital City has its hiber- 
nating season. The executive offices will be 
transferred to Oyster Bay, and the regular 
routine of business will flow .on in the even 
tenor of its way over Moore’s grocery store. 

eo Os. 

One of the amusing eventSxecently reported 
in diplomatic circles was the waget«made by 
a prominent lady with 
some of the members 
of the corps. She was 
to sawa cord of wood 
and prove conclusively 
that the women of to- 
day—even the society 
women—are equal to 
the demands of utility 
—such as sawing 
wood, as well as play- | 
ing golf. In fact, the | 
experiment is an ex- 
periment no_ longer. 
The wood was all 
sawed a few days ago, | 
the lady having taken | 
a day and a halfto | 
do the job with an 
ordinary buck - saw. 





it has, perhaps, a deeper significance than may 
ke seen at first. It shows something of the 
physical development of the women of this 
country, with which the men do not seem to 
be keeping pace. It was pointed out to me 
the other day that while here and there one 
sees a fine, well-developed young man, yet in 
an ordinary crowd—coming out of church, 
for instance—the younger generation of girls 
are almost invariably taller than the boys, as 
well as better developed generally. Since my 
attention was drawn to this, I have been sur- 
prised to notice how often I meet young wo- 
men who are taller than their escorts. So 
now, boys, it behooves you to find out the 
cause of this—make 
for the woodpile and 
saw yourcord of wood, 
unless you want to 
usher in ‘The Coming 
Race” foretold by 
Lord Lytton in his de- 
lightful story where the 
young men stood coyly 
blushing and _ simper- 
ing, while their moth- 
ers and sisters “‘bossed 
the show” and their 
lady friends proposed 
to them, reversing the 
present order. 
Ce & 
ITTING in the 
office of Secretary 
Loeb one day, I looked 








She may well be proud 
of her achievement, for 


SENATOR BAILEY OF TEXAS 


out of the window on 
the new tennis court. 
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SENATOR SCOTT OF WEST VIRGINIA 


There was a green, perforated cloth, with 
numerous argus eyes staring in it, which 
reminded me of stage scenery. It isin this 
enclosure that the president bats the tennis 
ball with all the freedom of the open fields at 
Oyster Bay. 

In the ante-room adjoining the president’s 
office the walls are severely plain, covered 
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with green burlap. About the only decora- 
tion is a lonesome whisk broom, hanging 
near the window, which gives the suggestion 
that it may be well to have a “brush up”, 
physical and mental, before “meeting the 
president.” » It was one day in early Summer 
that I was there, and I sat looking about me 
at the hats strewn here and there, and the 
bouquets of flowers adorning the room. As 
the gentlemen returned, the silk hats left be- 
hind them Were easily selected by personal 
intuition—for there are no checks given out. 
° o.. -@ 

While waiting I was observing casually,that 

never-failing source of interest—the visitors. 








SENATOR OVERMAN OF NORTH CAROLINA 


There was one portly gentleman who could 
not resist the impulse to take a nap—he 
nodded now and then, woke up with a start, 
and slowly wavered off again. Then there 
was a lady who was very much concerned 
with her dress and hair—the combs which 
kept it in place seemed to require constant 
rearrangement. And evidences of mascu- 
line vanity were not lacking either, for two 
young men close to me were constantly ad- 
justing their trousers, first one leg and then 
the other—drawing them up, patting out 
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creases, then adjusting their cuffs, their col- 
lars and neckties, then another yank to the 
trousers, until I could see the hosiery, which 
was of all the colors of the rainbow, deco- 
rated with the wildest wall-paper style and 
initials embroidered on either side. 

Near by was a young man who dusted 
his boots every few minutes with his hand- 
kerchief, inspecting them meantime for mi- 
croscopic atoms of dust. It is curious how 
we each betray our peculiarities in these mo- 
ments of waiting and relaxation. What did 
Ido? Well, perhaps I was just as funny too, 
trying to keep a balky collar under the coat 


lapel. 


TIT Se 


* Sate SAAS Ay 2 





SENATOR WARNER OF MISSOURI 


N the terrace of the Capitol I met Sena- 
tor John T. Morgan of Alabama, who is 
certainly the “‘grand old man” of the South. 
One cannot look’ at his blue eyes and classic 
face without feeling proud that such men are 


serving in the United States senate. Long 
years of devotion to national interests, his 
keen and persistent investigation of the canal 
matters, his thorough and almost exhaustive 
analysis of all matters pertaining to the in- 
crease and specialization of power in the 


WASHINGTON 


SENATOR SUTHERLAND OF UTAH 


United States senate, make him a remarkable 
figure in public life. 

It is easy to cry treason and find flaws in 
public men, but a man who has passed half 
a century in unsurpassing devotion to his 
country is a living refutation of any charge 
of corruption. If I have a special duty to 


REPRESENTATIVE AMES MASSACHUSETTS 
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SENATOR PROCTOR OF VERMONT 


perform, and a special responsibility to 
the readers of the National, it is to 
bring before them scenes and characters in 
public life at Washington just as they look to 
the ordinary observer; and I feel that if we 
can study men in public life we shall see that 
they are in no way different from ourselves. 
I have known instances where prejudice has 
taken hold of my own mind concerning per- 
sons in public life, and in every case I have 
found that the application of my favorite 
panacea—a face to face interview and just a 
genial understanding—gave me quite a differ- 
ent impression from any that I had gained in 
seeing the man on the floor of the senate or 
house or on a public rostrum anywhere. To 
know the real man you have to see him when 
he is not on the public parade grounds. 
° oso °° 

One prominent educator, who was mourn- 
fully scratching his head in regard to a rebuff 
he had received concerning some reforms or 
additions suggested, remarked: 

“Even educational questions are now re- 
duced to the one question, ‘Will it pay ??”’ 

It certainly looks as though general utility 
in every measure, and the increase of the ma- 
terial wealth of the country, seems to be almost 
a mania, and it may be that the aforesaid edu- 

.cator was right in fearing that we are neglect- 


SENATOR PATTERSON OF COLORADO 


ing too much to improve the greatest wealth 
we have—our people and the sterling char- 
acter of our citizens. This gentleman was in 
rather a pessimistic mood, but somehow I can- 
not agree with his conclusions. While it may 
be apparent to some extent in the decade past, 
I firmly believe that today the mere posséssion 
of wealth and the power which comes through 
money is of less consequence than ever before. 
In fact the ownership of wealth is a detriment 
in gaining popular favor, and it is a handicap 
to any man who chances to possess it. He is 
looked upon, in these days, with more or less 
distrust, and the chances are he cannot im- 
press upon his fellow men the fact that he is 
honest and sincere and earnest half as easily 
as can his brother who happens to be a poor 
man. 
oe @ 

WELL remember the day I saw ex-Sen- 

ator Chandler at the White House, carry- 
ing two ponderous, black-bound volumes. 
He said he was waiting to see the president, 
and jokingly remarked that he wanted to take 
this literature to the chief executive that he 


‘ might see what the Spanish Claims Commis- 


sion had been doing, as he was'a member of 
that commission and wished it understood 
that he was trying to earn his salary. 

Senator Chandler has been prominént in 








public affairs for years past, and until his re- 
tirement from the senate was always a pic- 
turesque figure in the foreground of official 
life, but since that time he has slipped out of 
the current of Washington public affairs. 
The recent controversy, however, reminds 
one of old times, when he was in the senate. 
It is an instance of the curious irony of events 
that Senator Chandler, the ‘‘stirring stick” 
of the republican party, should have been 
allied with the democratic pitchfork in rep- 
resenting Senator Tillman in the. considera- 
tion of the rate bill. 

Without even hinting as to which side is 
right or wrong, this incident illustrates the 
old, old story that it almost always takes a 
third party to make trouble. Usually, where 
there are only two persons concerned, an 
amicable adjustment can be arranged. It 
is when the third 
party, be he friend 
or adviser, comes 
to the front, that 
misunderstanding 
really begins. If 
Senator Tillman 
and Theodore 
Roosevelt could 
have dealt per- 
sonally and alone 
with each other, 
I believe there 
never would have 
been any “mis- 
conception of hon- 
esty.” It is said 
that it takes two 
to make a quarrel, 
but, in my experi- - 
ence, it takes 
three; at any rate, 
that seems to be 
the rule in public 
life, so far as my 
observation goes. 

In this contro- 
versy the wide 
range of human 
nature is illus- 
trated, but with . 
it all it will be 
difficult to disturb 
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man, Senator Bailey or ex-Senator Chandler. 
The honesty of their intentions remains un- 
challenged by all unprejudiced people. 
eae: nee 

CLIMBED two hillside blocks from the 

car line in the Georgetown suburb of 
Washington to the Oak Hill cemetery. Ter- 
raced and shaded, it overlooks the ‘‘improve- 
ments” on the other side of Rock Creek. The 
raw, red banks of newly laid earth, the red and 
yellow-tiled rows of flats, the muddy level, 
where boys play noisy Sunday ball, are on one 
side of the little, buff stream. On the other, 
the cemetery, very near to being crowded. 
John Howard Payne’s memorial is its fea- 
ture, its show piece, but there is also the 
shabby, stuccoed tomb and memorial of 
Marcia Van Ness, a Washington celebrity 
who interests the visitor because of the dilapi- 
dation to which 
her home and her 
tomb have arrived 
since both of 
these _ structures 
were at some time 
the source of 
much and of evi- 
dent pride. 

Close to the 
main gate, the 
Payne bust, with 
its lofty Roman 
brow, and Edwin 
Forrest mous- 
tache and chin 
tuft, challenges 
sentimental mus- 
ing. The tomb- 
stone brought 
from Tunis, 
though prone, is 
insistent on his 
masterpieces, the 
tragedy “Brutus,” 
now of and with 
oblivion, and the 
ballad ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.” 
But the grass is 
not so green about 
this memorial, the 
birds do not hover 


the confidence of THE NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 0 lovingly about 


the people in 
either the presi- 
dent, Senator Till- 


URY, MR. EDWARDS, WHO WAS SECRETARY 
SHAW’S PRIVATE SECRETARY AND WHO 
SUCCEEDS MR. TAYLOR OF WISCONSIN 


it as about a quiet 
grave plot on the 
terraced hillside, 
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There is a plain stone of creamy marble, 
simple, without severity. The warmth 
of its tone, the curved contour of the de- 
sign set it out strikingly among the gen- 
eral mortuary grimness. The sod is very 
bright and green in the Winter - Spring 
in Washington, the vistas are beautiful. 
It is not difficult to fancy 
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north, and for that reason the ice melts at the 
head first, so that there is usually a flood in 
the Spring-time covering many acres of land. 
In fact, for years past, a vast tract has been in- 
undated annually, partly in consequence of 
the overflow and partly from the natural rain- 
fall and melting snows. The senator has an- 
other bill diverting a million 





something more of warmth, 
kindliness and human inter- 
est at this spot than else- 
where in this austere and 
over -shaded burial ground. 
The inscription on the stone 
is simply—“ James G. 
Blaine,” and the dates of 
birth and death. James G. 
Blaine—the last of the great 
partisan personalities: — Jef- 
erson, Hamilton, Burr, Jack- 
son, Calhoun, Van Buren, 
Webster, Clay, Blaine. 
Because he was the last of 
the old regime in politics, it 
is very quiet here by his 
grave. No new leader con- 
jures with his name, no po- 
litical party seeks to call that 
great spirit back from the 
misty ocean uf the unknown. 
That which he effected of 
real good, has gone into the 
common, unidentified mass 
of good; what he was, his 
brilliance in oratory, his 
powers as a leader, his ability 
and his shortcomings as a 
statesman and a _ political 
general are of and for history. 








° ° ° 


HROUGH Senator Hans- 
brough North Dakota 

has been prominently identi- 
fied with many important 
pieces of legislation. Among 
the most recent measures is 
the joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the appointment of three 
United States commissioners 
to meet commissioners of the Dominion of 
Canada, to investigate the Red River of the 
North and its tributaries. This resolution pre- 
sents unique features. The Red river is one 
of the few streams which run from south to 


SENATOR WARREN OF WYOMING 


dollars of the irrigation fund 
to be used in the construction 
of drainage works in the Red 
river valley. 

Under the joint resolution, 
the. commissioners are to 
meet the first week in De- 
cember and begin a confer- 
ence with the Canadian com- 
missioners in reference to 
taking steps to prevent this 
great waste of arable land. 


° ° ° 


This brings to mind Con- 
gressman Steenerson’s bill for 
utilization of public lands, 
which is attracting a great 
deal of attention. The same 
amount.of money expended 
in making the waste places 
of the West tillable, if ex- 
pended in draining the 
swamps of Arkansas, New 
Jersey, the Mississippi valley 
and many eastern states, 
would bring into use a large 
acreage of valuable land hith- 
erto overlooked. Not only 
would this land be valuable 
in itself, but it would be in 
close proximity to the great 
markets. A movement is 
now on foot to use a portion 
of the proceeds from the sale 
of public lands, in states other 
than those mentioned in the 
irrigation law, for this pur- 
pose, providing funds in the 
same way as forirrigation. In 
ten years’ time, conditions 
will force the American people 
to utilize the thousands of acres of swamp 
and other unused lands throughout the eastern, 
southern and middle states, which have here- 
tofore been neglected as unfertile, as com- 
pared with the rolling prairies of the West. 
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A GROUP OF POPULAR MEMBERS OF THE LOWER HOUSE 
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EVERAL times in Washington during 
the past week I have met a gentleman 
from Germany, representing the newspapers, 
who is here for the purpose of studying Ameri- 
can legislators and legislative methods at close 
range. This is especially suggestive in view 
of the fact that some comment has been 
recently made to the effect that the legisla- 
tion of this country is not up to the standard. 
This gentleman remarked: 
“Tt is generally conceded by close students 
of legislative affairs the world over that there 
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eager effort to represent every wave and occa- 
sional “squall” of public sentiment. At one 
time in Washington public opinion is focused 
and centered on some great project; not even 
one dissenting voice will be tolerated, -and it 
has been truly said that a good deal of our 
enactment is emotional rather than legisla- 
tional. When a wave of sentiment comes along 
the wires and mails are kept hot while the 
measure is pending before the house, pelt- 
ing the congressmen and senators with “vox 
populi;” and every congressman has long 

since learned that.,to continue 








in public service, he must keep 
an ear to the ground and listen 
attentively for the voice of 
the people, and carefully obey 
the mandates of the sovereign 
voters who put him into office. 
With our quick-lunch, rapid- 
transit service and all the other 
phases of American life looking 
toward swift dispatch in living 
as well as doing and dying, we 
have inoculated with the same 
spirit, to some extent, even the 
stately halls of legislation. 
oe Bae 


HERE had been a turmoil 
‘of debate all day in the 
house over the Annapolis haz- 
ing bill. How an indifferent 
and careless assemblage will 
stop to listen to a man “who 
knows!” So there was grateful 
silence when Congressman 
Weeks rose in his seat and pre- 
faced his remarks by saying: 
“T have been at Annapolis 
—was there for four years as 








MR. MEREDITH, THE VETERAN SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE BUREAU OF PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 


is no nation that has a more aggressive, alert 
and accurate reflection of the people’s wishes 
in their laws than the United States. The 
celerity with which radical and almost revo- 
lutionary measures are enacted simply takes 
away the breath of those older nations which 
have the sacred records of tradition and pre- 
cedent to consider.” 


° ° ° 


In this, however, there is a note of .warn- 
ing, for there is such a thing as overdoing this 


a naval cadet—and I want to 
tell you what I think about it.” 
Then in a modest, unas- 
suming manner he told his 
story to attentive ears, for here was a 
man who “had been there.” The boys 
always listen to the courier who returns to 
tell the tale of how he was “‘so near—he nearly 
‘teched’ him,” and the boy grown a man re- 
tains the habit of his youth if this respect. 
Mr. Weeks’ brief speech was in strong con- 
trast to the hurly-burly in the session before 
he rose to speak. But the speaker modestly 
refrained from any attempt at eloquence or 
oratory, simply giving the facts as they ap- 
peared to him when a cadet at Annapolis. 





GLANCE into 

the room of the 
appropriations com- 
mittee of the senate 
at this time presents 
a busy scene. The 
piece de resistance on 
the calendar for this 
committee is H. R. 
(House of Represen- 
tatives) 16,472, called 
the “legislative bill.” 
This ‘consumes. a 
large part of the en-. 
tire time of the com- 
mittee. The sundry 
civil, diplomatic, con- 
sular and District of 
Columbia bills also 
take up a great 
deal of time. The 
budget this year is 


larger than it has ever been before, and 
it would seem that details multiply; it may 
not be generally known that the urgent de- 
ficiency act of 1906 carries with it a para- 
graph providing that the head of apy execu- 
tive department or other government estabe 
lishment, having control of the expenditure 


thereof, shall not expend 
in any one fiscal year 
any sum in excess of ap- 
propriations made by con- 
gress for that fiscal year, 
or involve the government 
in any contract or other 
obligation for the future 
payment of money in ex- 
cess of such appropria- 
tion, unless such contract 
or obligation is authorized 
by law, on pain of pun- 
ishment by a fine of not 
less than $100 or impris- 
onment for not less than 
one month, beside being 
summarily removed from 
office. This is why the 
brain-racking work of the 
departments begins when 
the question of correct ap- 
propriations comés up in 
the appropriatiogs com- 
mittee—as it is “ask and 
get now” or forever hold 
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your peace, or hold 
your peace for at least 
one year. 


° ° ° 


In consequence of 
this drastic provision, 
the deficiency bills 
ought to show a re- 
markable shrinkage. 
It is one thing to make 
a correct estimateand ° 
it is‘another to obtain 
the appropriation and 
not have a deficiency. 

The first item on 
the legislative bill pro- 
vides $450,000 for the 
compensation of all 
the senators of the 
United’ States; next 
comes thé mileage for 


the senators, $45,000. The chaplain of the 
senate, Reverend Edward Everett Hale, is 
paid the munificent sum of $1,000. 

At this time in the session, the table of the 
appropriations committee is piled high with 
documents, and if the people of the United’ 
States have any idea of how the members of 


the United. States senate 
toil and drudge, they will 
feel that the indiscriminate 
and false accusations of 
those who attack this in- 
stitution are little short of 
treason itself. With the 
same amount of executive 
work involved, and an 
equal amount of talent 
employed, ordinary busi- 
ness operations would cost 
perhaps many times the 
sum paid in cash to the 
senators. That is, if the 
same ability could be se- 
cured. Many corporations 
in remunerating their em- 
ployes put to shame our 
government’s apparently 
paltry appreciation of pub- 
lic services and earnest, 
conscientious work. 
The appropriations 
committee is officered by 
Thomas S. Cleaves, “of 
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Maine, chief clerk for many years; Mr. 
Lee McNeely, assistant, and J. B. McClure, 
assistant. 


° ° ° 


NE of the unique characters in congress 

is the Honorable H. C. Adams, famil- 
iarly known as Cully Adams. It has been my 
good fortune to know him for several years, 
and the more I see of him the more convinced 
I become that a more level-headed, straight- 
forward man never found his way to the floor 
of the house of representatives. This opinion 
is evidently shared by others, for he was elect- 
ed to the fifty-eighth congress by a majority 
of 3,000, to the fifty- 
ninth by 7,500; and 
if the same propor- 
tion appears it is 
likely that he will be 
elected by ten thous- 
and to the sixtieth 
congress. 

Before he became 
a congressman, Mr. 
Adams spent many 
years of his life upon 
a farm, and it is na- 
tural that he should 
be actively identified , 
with the various ag- 
ricultural organiza- 
tions—the Wisconsin 
Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Society, 
the Wisconsin Hor- 
ticultural Society, the 
Farmers’ Institute 
and other similar in- 
terests. He caused 
the enactment of 
pure food laws, 
which prevented the 
manufacture of coun- 
terfeit products, coming into actual force 
within six months. He has also been promi- 
nently identified with the national movement 
which secured the enactment of the pure flour 
law, the national filled cheese law and the oleo- 
margarine act. 

OFS ° 


The splendid service already rendered the 
country was indicated clearly by his vigorous 
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work when he came to Washington. He in- 
troduced a bill for increasing annual appro- 
priations.to each of the forty-eight agricul- 
tural experiment stations, which were estab=:= 
lished under the provision of the Hatch act of = 
1887; he secured appropriations from the® 
federal government of $240,000, on an in: 
creasing scale, which at the end of five years: 
provided for a permanent annual appropria-~ 
tion of $720,000. This measuré’ was only 
carried through, however, by a hand to hand 
conflict. The fact that this popular bill 
carried with it the expenditureof so much 
money caused it to be looked upon with some 
trepidation by the managers of the house. 

The committee on 
rules was served with 
a petition, signed by 
1og democrats and 
141 republicans, to 
report a rule which 
would provide for the 
consideration of the 
bill; although upon 
the calendar with a 
favorable report, the 
consideration of the 
bill was delayed. 
Finally the matter 
was taken up with 
the farmers of the 
country, and an 
avalanche of public 
sentiment poured in 
frcm the grangers of 
New England,twenty 
allied agricultural or- 
ganizations of Penn- 
sylvania, the allied 
agricultural organiz- 
ations of New York, 
the horticultural so- . 
cieties of the South, 
the cotton conven- 
tion of the South, 
the live stock organizations of the West, 
the press and various agricultural colleges of 
the United States, and many other sources, 
which gave the bill a most strenuous backing. 

en ee 

The mass of approving letters which poured 
in upon members has rarely been equalled, 
and the bill was passed by unanimous consent 
and signed by the president in March last. 
Mr. Adams richly deserved the congratula- 
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tory letters received from Secretary Wilson, 
secretary of agriculture, and from the presi- 
dents and directors of the colleges and experi- 
ment stations of forty states, commending his 
work as of immense value to the agricultural 
interests of the country. _He has certainly 
come to his task with a sincere appreciation 
of the value of experiment stations, and it is 
singular that he should be the subject of sev- 
eral attacks in his own district, where it seems 
to have been feared that this general work 
would be. injurious to the farmers of Wiscon- 
sin. This, however, is another evidence of 
the epidemic of thought which has spread 
over the!land, carrying broadcast the idea 
that all men repre- 

senting the people 

support bad meas- 

ures because they 

are bad, and good 

measures because 

they have some un- 

worthy motive in 

doing- so. 


>: 6-0 


When I> first met 
Cully Adams. years 
ago, I found him 
assiduously reading 
the rules of the 
house, and I know .- 
of no man who 
entered congress 
more thoroughly 
equipped for work. 
I shall always re- 
member his speech 
at the banquet of 
the Wisconsin So- 
ciety in New York, 
during the Winter, 
when I gained a 
comprehensive idea 
of the splendid 
work which he has done as a member of 
congress. He is a fighter from fighter-land, 
but few members have more to their credit 
in actual achievement than has the slender, 
energetic gentleman who may always be 
found in the forefront of the battle, when 
the fight is for the betterment of his own 
district, or for the protection of the con- 
sumer generally. He is ever ready to protect 
the principles of true democracy. 


REPRESENTATIVE ADAMS OF WISCONSIN, AN 
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It would not seem quite right not to see 
Cully Adams in the corridors of the east wing 
of the Capitol, walking-about, cane in hand, 
assiduously thinking out in his own incisive 
way, the propositions to which he has devoted 
himself so enthusiastically. The Madison, 
Wisconsin, district has certainly reason to be 
proud of the work achieved by the Honorable 
H. C. Adams. 

° o OO 


NE of the distinctive phases of national 
social life of recent years has been the 


. meetings of the different state societies in New 


York. Next to Washington, no other Ameri- 
can city has so 
many cities and 
states represented in 
its citizenship as the 
metropolis of the na- 
tion. 

As the. recruits 
from. these. different 
sections lay aside the 
cares and worriments 
of life, and leave the 
rush of business for 
a few hours, there is 
an intense longing to 
meet the “old 
friends” from home. 
It is for this reason 
that a great many 
states have organized 
societies which meet 
at various times dur- 
ing the season to 
keep alive the mem- 
ories of old home 
States. 

The banquets . of 
the various state so- 
cieties have become 
notable occasions. 
No one can soon for- 
get the meeting of the Ohio society at which 
Secretary John Hay made his famous ad- 
dress to a netable gathering of Ohio people, 
who have long since won their way to the front 
ranks in Gotham. 

In the Missouri society the prominent talent 
of that state is revea'ed, and the meeting of 
the Indiana society was a function of remark- 
able interest. At the banquet of the Wiscon- 
sin society, W. L. Houser and distinguished 
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Badger congressmen made addresses before 
a goodly ‘humber of former Wisconsin men 
who are now prominent in Gotham affairs. 

The Iowa society had a notable gathering— 
the last of the season. The opening address 
was made by ex-Judge Dillon of the United 
States circuit court, and disclosed the fact that 
the Hawkeye state possesses traditions which 
might well furnish inspiration to the old com- 
monwealths of colonial days. A_ beautiful 
tribute was paid to Chief Justices Miller of 
the United States supreme court and Mason 
of the Iowa supreme court, who made decis- 
ions that are notable landmarks in American 
jurisprudence. There was Colonel W. P. 
Hepburn, recalling vivid scenes of the days of 
the prairie schooners—a sharp contrast to the 
railroad of today, whose rates the famous Hep- 
burn bill seeks to regulate. Congressman El- 
bert Hubbard—not from East Aurora; Con- 
gressman Dawson, W. I. Smith, Major Hull 
and Major Lacey, Reverend Newton Dwight 
Hillis, and many other well-known men were 
also there. 
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The charming climax of the occasion was 
the tribute paid to the sturdy devotion and 
sacrifice of the Iowa women in the cause of 
higher education for their sons and daugh- 
ters, and the patriotic spirits at this banquet 
united in bestowing this tribute upon the 
mothers, wives, sisters and sweethearts of the 
state—to say nothing of the dear old aunts and 
cousins who are always an inspiration. Gen- 
eral Grenville M. Dodge, a valiant veteran 
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and one of the few corps commanders of the 
Civil war now living, presided, and under his 
command the Iowa society finds the same in- 
trepid spirit that signalized the success of the 
army of Tennessee in the days of ’63 under 
his leadership. 
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OME years ago I remember seeing the 
distinguished superintendent of the capi- 

tol, Mr. Elliott Woods, engaged in an inter- 
esting study of microbes. He was chasing 
them with all the ardor of a butterfly enthu- 
siast, intent on putting the national halls of 
legislation in the most sanitary condition. 
Few men in public life are more thorough 
than Mr. Woods, and every nook, corner and 
cranny of the great national structure is as 
familiar to him as his own home. Every 
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detail of construction, as well as reconstruc- 
{ion and renovation, comes under his atten- 
tion. . 

The new building which will provide off- 
ces for the house of representatives and the 
senate, now under construction, is without 
doubt the most elaborate provision for strictly 
business operations ever made by any nation. 
These new buildings indicate the spirit of the 
age in demanding business-like efficiency and 
dispatch in the work at Washington. It be- 
comes more apparent year by year that all our 
great questions seem to revolve entirely upon 
a commercial axis. The English have been 
called ‘‘a nation of shop-keepers,” and it 
looks as though Americans would soon de- 
serve the same designation, for legislation is 
becoming more and more a strictly business 
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proposition. Even the great reforms of the 
republic center on the idea of having each 
individual get his or her share of the wealth 
of the country—and in America wealth means 
dollars and cents. 


° ° ° 


An elderly gentleman who accompanied 
me to the office of Secretary Shaw was pleased 
to meet Mr. J. H. Edwards, who is soon to be- 
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come assistant secretary of the treasury. The 
tribute which this friend of mine—who has 
long since passed his three score and tenth 
mile stone—paid to Mr. Edwards should in- 
deed be an inspiration to all the young men 
of today. He shook him by the hand warmly 
and _ said: 

“T am proud that you young men of today 
are so capable of taking up these great respon- 
sibilities early in life, and the virility and pro- 
gressiveness of the nation is due to the un- 
relenting activity of young men in public life.” 

Of, Oke S 


S I passed through the corridor of the cap- 
itol one day last week, I could not resist 

the impulse to look in upon the supreme court. 
No other body of men shows so conclusively 
the triumph of democratic institutions in the 
United States. While there may be some in- 
dividuals who have the idea that into and unto 
themselves they are complete, the triumph of 
democracy, in the last analysis, depends upon 
men possessing the power to inspire confidence 
in fellow men sufficient to lead them to entrust 
them with the particular functions which be- 
long to the offices they desire to fill. The 
obligation of power is itself an educator, and 
it is essential, in order to preserve society, that 
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certain powers and functions shall be dele- 
gated to others, and men must be found 
worthy of public confidence, for it is impossi- 
ble for any man to do everything for himself. 

When you look upon the row of men in 
black robes, and realize that they are called 
upon constantly to pass upon disputed points, 
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it will be understood that they must be as 
much consecrated to their work as any body 
of men can be, and that thfough the chief ex- 
ecutive, chosen by the people, they receive 
their power direct from the voters, by and with 
the consent of the senate. This same degree 
of appointive power is exercised in the. ordi- 
nary business life of today. While the office 
boy and janitor may not be appointed by the 
president of the institution, he is responsible 
virtually to the stockholders of the corpora- 
tion who have delegated to certain officers the 
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power, which they in turn pass on to certain 
other officers who undertake these responsi- 
bilities. 

To me the most pathetic phase of public 
discussion is to find individuals who delight in 
nothing else than wanton attacks upon those 
in whom confidence has been placed, and who _ 
have been invested with power by the sover- 
eign voter. These are revolutionary spirits 
who would seize the lash from one hand and 
place it in another, rather than work upward 
where the lash shall no longer be used or re- 
quired by anyone. . 








IN THE TEETH OF A TEMBLOR 





By Charles Warren Stoddard 


Author of **‘South Sea Idyls,’’ ‘‘Islands of Tranquil Delight,’’ etc. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 


F course I had not yet begun to tire 

of my rest-cure at the San José 
Sanitorium, three miles from San José, 
‘*The Garden City’’ of California. The 
rest-cure was pleasant to take. Why 
should it not go on indefinitely? Have 
you taken the rest-cure with the right 
environment? You know it begins at 
dawn, when your door is very softly 
opened and a trained nurse in uniform, 
with an inverted paté-cup-with-frills on 
the top of her trim head, offers you a 
glass of milk, warm from the cow or the 
kitchen. You ask her the hour, just for 
the sake of saying something to her that 
shall make her feel that she is very nec- 
essary to your happiness and has not 
lived in vain. Your watch is by your 
bedside and quite at your service, but 
you would rather see her look at hers — 
which is about the size of a quarter of a 
dollar and very pretty and very exact as 
to the hour, minute and second. This 
is what I did, invariably, and the novelty 
of it never wore off. Therefore I stayed 
on and on at the sanitorium and thought 
how good it is to be well when others 
are ill, and to try to give hope to the 
despairing and cheer to the convalescing 
and to rejoice that one is alive in this 
beautiful world. 

From my bay window in the eastern 
wall I looked over the tops of the palm 
trees in the garden below and saw the 
sun rise over Mount Hamilton. The 
window was deep enough to take in my 
writing-table, a rack of books, my study 
chair and myself, without crowding. It 
was like a prophet’s chamber, and when 


SARATOGA, 
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the sun shone on it I was obliged to half 
close the shutters to keep out the over- 
powering splendor. Perhaps it was not 
only for this that I half closed them: 
beyond the palms there was a field of 
sprouting grain of the most wonderful 
green tint, and on the far edge of it a 
hedge of almond blossoms, and I never 
saw them, even for a moment, but the 
lines of that quaintly beautiful refrain 
that one sometimes hears chanted in the 
orchards of Italy came into my head, 
and I whispered: 

“Flower o’ the almond tree, 

It seems we cannot leave each other be, 


For there is something still ‘twixt thee 
and me.” ; 


I forget just how it goes, but that is 
a little like it. 

Beyond the almond trees rose the foot- 
hills, and O! how splendid they are after 
the Winter rains. The Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont, or anywhere else, were 
never half so green as these foot-hills in 
the California Spring—nor so high, 
either, though we call them hills, and 
foot-hills at that. A-top of all, on the 
very highest peak, is the Lick Observa- 
tory, looking a wee bit like a Moham- 
medan tomb. I have seen that white- 
domed building—afar off in the after- 
glow — twinkling like a planet in the 
eastern sky; and I thought of the star- 
gazers there who now and again make a 
wonderful discovery and are as jubilant 
over it as if they had located an inex- 
haustible silver mine — or saved an im- 
mortal soul. 

The shutters were kept partly closed 
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during the day, for there was much writ- 
ing to do for the ‘‘gentle reader”, who 
sends greeting from time to time full of 
appreciation and encouragement—which 
is the sweetest reward of authorship— 
and if the shutters were not there I fear 
my eyes would be lifted unto the hills 
a thousand times between dawn and 
dusk, and the pen would lie idle while 
I dreamed my dreams. 

The dawn was breaking on the eight- 
eenth of April, 1906.. I had welcomed 
it, as I always do, with a grateful heart 
and a glad greeting, for the night was 
over and gone. I was lying upon my 
pillow, thinking of the pleasant task I 
had set myself for the day, and wonder- 
ing if it were not time for nurse to arrive 
with her cup of milk, when I thought I 
heard a footstep—a very swift step—and 
not one only, but a hundred, a thousand, 
an army, hosts upon hosts rushing to- 
ward us with a strong rumble and roar 
that first startled and then awed me and 
froze me into silence. In a moment, in 
the fraction of a second, it seemed as if 
the four winds of heaven had with one 
accord swept down upon us, and we 
began to tremble within and without as 
if our last hour had come. The noise 
that was in the air was appalling; if one 
had ears to hear, the sighs of hell might 
sound like that. A great moan went up 
from the earth and out of the very depths 
of it. One hears such sounds when the 
sea is troubled and the fountains of the 
great deep are broken up. It must be 
remembered that all this prelude to the 
horrors that were to follow did not fill 
more than the fraction of a second—yet 
it seemed to last whole minutes, several 
of them and long ones, too. 

Then we were seized as in the arms of 
the Almighty and shaken and shaken and 
shaken, as if not a bone in our bodies 
would be left whole, or one stone left 
standing upon another in the great build- 
ing where so many were gathered to- 
gether in the hope of finding health 
and strength and peace and rest. I can 
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imagine that a kitten in the mouth of 
a mastiff that is snapping the life out of 
it might feel as we felt; or a castaway 
in a cockleshell engulfed in the trough 
of the sea; or a paralytic undcr the 
shadow of a toppling wall—who could 
feel more helpless than we? 

The undulation of the earth began 
with the ripple as gentle as that that 
plays upon the shore of a Summer lake, 
and with this pleasing aspect of nature 
all old Californians are familiar. There 
was a flowing motion, not in itself dis- 
agreeable, though it is apt to arouse 
one’s suspicion and put one on one’s 
guard. Then came the wave, a sudden 
impulse, instantly followed by a succes- 
sion of overwhelming billows that threat- 
ened every moment to submerge us. 
One does not always lose one’s head 
in a crisis like this. The after effects 
are sometimes more serious than the 
actual cause when you are face to face 
with it and are noting it with preter- 
natural calmness. I had resolved to re- 
main in bed till the shock was over. It 
seemed as safe a place as any, and I had 
not thought of trying to escape from the 
building, which was now rocking like a 
ship in a chop-sea. A fear that the 
ground might open and swallow me con- 
strained me to remain within doors; then 
also, a falling cornice or chimney might 
have crushed me to death had I at- 
tempted to make my escape. It has 
long been impressed upon my mind that 
the safest place one can seek during the 
action of a temblor is an open doorway; 
if the walls or ceiling of one room fall, 
there is the possibility of escape into the 
adjoining room. As the quaking con- 
tinued and increased in violence, I 
thought of the doorway leading to a 
large closet near the head of the bed, 
and, climbing to the floor, I sprang to- 
ward it. My room was large, about five 
and twenty feet square; the ceiling lofty. 
Upon reaching the floor, I found it un- 
dulating, and I was thrown off my bal- 
ance; I crept to the closet door, which 
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had sprung open, and. seizing it by the 
knobs, I raised myself to my feet and 
swung to and fro as the door swung with 
the violence of the shock. 

How I could take note of anything at 
such a moment I know not, but this I 
did. I saw how a stationary rocking 
chair was swinging back and forth with 
great violence; a marble-topped center- 
table was sliding to and fro; large pic- 
tures on one wall were swinging wildly 
from side to side, while the pictures on 
a wall at a right angle to the first sprang 
out and slammed back again, shattering 
the glass in their frames and finally part- 
ing their cords and falling with a crash 
to the floor. Large vases upon the man- 
tel were dashed into fragments; books 
upon my writing-table were pitched into 
space. The chandelier danced in the 


air like a trapeze just loosed from the 
grasp of a performer in his aerial flight. 

The whole chamber reeled as if it were 
a house of cards caught in the vortex of 
a whirlwind. The plaster, loosened from 


the walls, was thrown into the center of 
the room, and some fragments of it 
nearly across it. The glass in the wind- 
ows remained unbroken, which seems in- 
credible. My bookcase worked its way 
out from the wainscot, but was not over- 
thrown, as were most of the others in 
the building. Holy-water fonts were 
emptied; a crucifix at my bedside, sus- 
pended by a cord, was swung out and 
reversed so that it hung with its face 
to the wall. A frightful noise of crash- 
ing porcelain and glass and falling plas- 
ter resounded throughout the building. 
The brick walls were grinding together 
with a noise of the gnashing of teeth. I 
thought of the terrifying text—‘‘There 
shall be weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth.” . 

All through the horrors of the great 
first shock I could not but feel that there 
was something vicious in it. It was as 
if it were a punishment visited upon the 
just as well as the unjust—though why 
the just should suffer for the sins of the 
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_ unjust and the worst cities on the face 


of the globe go unscathed, theologians 
will have no hesitation in explaining to 
their own entire satisfaction. 

After the quake was under full head- 
way there would come an upheaval suffi- 
cient to throw one from his feet if he 
were standing and make walking most 
difficult or impossible; the next tremor 
would be of less violence, followed by a 
rotary motion that wrung the necks of 
chimneys and yet left many of them 
standing with a corkscrew twist in them. 
There were leaping motions such as one 
might encounter in the saddle of a buck- 
ing bronco. These were nerve-shatter- 
ing, for they suggested a general up- 
heaval of the earth’s surface. Gradually 
the shocks subsided in violence, though 
an occasional shudder, not unlike the 
quivering of the skin of an animal when 
you touch him with a prod, reminded 
one that all was not yet over, and that it 
were well for us to take heed when we 
went forth from the wreck. 

Experts tell us that all was over, so 
far as the first great shock was con- 


- cerned, inside of one minute; or, to 


be exact, just twenty - eight seconds. 
I could have sworn, and I could 
have found ten thousand people will- 
ing to swear with me, that the earth- 
quake lasted at least five minutes—- and 
those were the longest five minutes I 
ever passed. The worst over,—we old 
Californians who have been brought up 
on earthquakes all feel that the first great 
shock is the worst and perhaps the only 
one to be feared—I dressed myself and 
went down the long corridor of the build- 
ing. The floor was strewn with plaster- 
ing from the walls and ceiling, shattered 
jardiniers, broken picture glass and pic- 
ture frames; the dispensary was more or 
less a wreck—how could it be otherwise 
with its rows upon rows of glass jars 
filled with liquids or powders? The 
halls were alive with people hurrying to 
and fro with white faces and wild and 
fearful eyes. We were like so many ma- 
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terialized ghosts risen from the grave, 
with hurried greetings full of anxiety and 
surprise. 

In front of the sanitorium is a garden 
that would serve well for a background 
to a Watteau picture. The velvet lawns, 
the well-clipped hedges of box, the 
palms, palmettoes, magnolias and roses 
running riot, as they are so apt to do in 
California. I found the garden thronged 
with flitting figures that seemed to know 
not why or whither they were flitting. 
These were people who, weary of the 
turmoil of life in the world, had come 
there to end their days in peace and 
quietude; and such patients as were 
patrolled; the trained nurses were there, 
most of them smiling, perhaps a little 
unnaturally; but they are a brave band 
and -used to the carnage of the operat- 
ing room, and they were for the most 
part undaunted. And there were the 
Sisters of Charity, the good angels of the 
house, with their white-winged coronets, 
fluttering among the foliage like affright- 
ed doves. How often I had seen them in 
the chapel — now a wreck — grouped at 
the altar-rail, their snow-white coronets 
looking at times like a bed of Easter 
lilies, and at times like a bevy of pale 
butterflies, but oftener like a flock of 
doves just alighting after a weary 
flight—their wings spread and motion- 
less, poised at every harmonious angle; 
as an unstudied and unconscious com- 
position the picture must have delighted 
the eye of an artist. Now, under their 
white crowns, with whiter faces and 
compassionate eyes, they went to and 
fro, seeking to comfort the distracted 
and bring hope to hearts that were well 
nigh in their extremity. 

Believing that the worst was over, 
after a tour of the garden I returned to 
my chamber and sought consolation at 
my desk. To bury myself in some work 
and thus forget the horrors of the morn- 
ing was my plan. I remembered how, 
when the earth had gradually quieted 
down and the ripples had rolled away, 
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as they do when one drops a stone into 
a placid pool of water, the sound that 
gave me more hope, more courage, more 
joy than any I had heard in years, was 
the voice of a bird piping as cheerfully 
under my window as if it were the first 
carol at the dawn of creation. I said to 
myself, the little shocks, the occasional 
shivers that must follow as they always 
do, I shall not fear; and with a kind of 
parlor-bravado I whistled softly as I took 
pen in hand. They came, the tremors, 
more or less perceptible. It is said that 
they did not really cease for hours after 
the climax that has gone into the history 
of the Pacific coast. Probably they did 
not. 

I sat at my desk through several of 
these, and took courage the longer I sat 
there. I was close to a great window 
opening upon the garden, and was lean- 
ing against the window sill when—about 
five hours after the fatal shock that had 
dealt death to a hundred or more at the 
Agnew asylum seven miles away—the 
second and final serious shock began to 
rock our building like a cradle. It came 
with violence sufficient to push me in 
my chair away from the window-sill as 
if I had been elbowed by a crowd. I 
thought it might pass at once, but it 
did not. I arose and staggered to the 
door; there I was obliged to support my- 
self for a moment while the partition 
wall quivered as if it were a live thing 
in my grasp. I thought to see the ceil- 
ing fall, for it writhed and cracked and 
scales of plaster fell from it where I 
stood. I hurried down the corridor. In 
the dispensary I found the sister in 
whose charge it was kneeling in the 
center of the room, with hands lifted in 
prayer and such a countenance as one 
sees in the face of a saint pictured by 
an old master. I said to her: ‘‘Come 
away, it is no longer safe within doors,”’ 
but she did not hear me or heed me, and 
I joined those who were now hurrying 
toward the main entrance. 

O! the sickening sensation that fol 
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lowed. We knew not at what moment 
the shattered walls of the beautiful build- 
ing might topple to the ground. We 
knew not at what moment the earth 
might open and swallow us alive. Re- 
sponsive nature had acknowledged the 
visitation: ““The trees all waved their 
branches with a sound as of seas far 
away.’’ The birds were suddenly struck 
dumb. 

Last scene of all: From every door 
came the beds of those who were help- 
less in them, borne gently by the willing 
hands of the nurses and the serving-men. 
Then came the lame, the halt and the 
blind, guided and supported by those 
who have been caring for them in their 
wards for many a day; at last the sani- 
torium was quite untenanted and the 
garden crowded with all who had sought 
the shelter of that roof in the hope of 
finding health. 

We were a helpless company, and yet 
everybody was trying to help everybody 
else. It was not long before the sick 
were ranged in a row and the appara- 
tus of the operating-room, having been 
brought out upon the lawn, was ready 
for use in case of emergency. All too 
soon there was a call for it. A great 
portion of the Agnew insane asylum had 
collapsed, crushing to death more than 
a hundred inmates and injuring many 
others. Some of these were brought to 
us with fractured skulls, or broken legs 
or arms and bleeding wounds. Volun- 
teer surgeons had joined our corps, and 
our garden soon began to look like a 
battlefield after a bloody skirmish. It 
was not only the sights we saw, and 
could not help seeing; it was the sounds 
we heard, the moaning, the groaning, the 
sharp cries of anguish from the victims 
stretched upon the operating-table and 
held there by the firm yet gentle hands 
of the trained nurses, young women who 
showed amazing pluck and perfect self- 
possession. 

We ate when we could and where we 
could and how we could and what we 
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could. The busiest hands in the world 
were ever ready to help where help was 
needed. Mattresses were laid upon the 
sod; dim lanterns were lighted—gas and 
electricity were out of commission. 
These lanterns swung in the branches 
of the trees like tropical fireflies. Now 
and again the sisters would gather to- 
gether for a moment’s consultation, and 
then the light from the lantern on the 
arm of one of them would shine faintly 
through the spread wings of their coro- 
nets, causing them to look like great, 
gray night-moths fluttering over a flame. 
The shadows deepened; it was very dark 
under the trees; there was only a low 
murmur in the camp now and an awful 
feeling of suspense, for it had been pre- 
dicted by the noisesome weather prophet 
that the great quake would be duplicated 
or surpassed at so many minutes past 
sometime, and most of us thought it 
more than likely that it would. 

I was fortunate enough to have a little 
corner in the stable reserved for me, and 
my narrow mattress I was glad to share 
with the young man Louis who had been 
taking special care of me for some weeks 
past. We were glad to lie down with 
our clothes on and be ready for instant 
flight, should the dread summons come. 
I wonder if anyone slept that night? 
Certainly not the Sisters of Charity, who 
were a thousand times over proving their 
right to that noble title. In the vesti- 
bule of the sanitorium still stood upon 
its pedestal unmoved the statue of St. 
Vincent de Paul, the founder of the 
order, and this seeming miracle gave 
courage and calm to all their hearts. 

As for me, I could not close my eyes. 
I know of no suspense more agonizing 
than waiting for the recurrence of a 
death - dealing temblor. All through 
that night the frogs down by the stable 
raised at intervals the reiteration of a 
chorus the refrain of which was as plain 
to me as A. B.C. In vain I tried to 
retranslate it; but it would say nothing 
else than what it said at first, in the 
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plainest possible English. Hour after 
hour through the long night I listened to 
it because I could not stop my ears. I 
suppose I was in such a highly nervous 
state that I was able to interpret this 
voice of nature. Nothing was ever 
plainer to my ears than the batrachian 
chorus that sang: 

“Pray-for-us — Pray-for-us — Pray-for-us — 
Pray-for-us; — “Pray-for-us — Pray-for-us 1” 

There was no mistaking it, there is no 
forgetting it. It was the Litany, and 
these were the responses. With all my 
heart I cried: “Amen and Amen!”’ 

And the evening and the morning 
were the First Day. 

On the day following tents arrrived 
and were pitched in the pleasantest parts 
of the grounds. A detachment of Santa 
Clara college boys came over to help us; 
rickety chimneys were pulled down; 
shaky walls shored up. Our insane 
guests were helpless, and therefore not 
a menace to life or limb. Litters had 
been borne away—some say they were 
lifeless who were taken away upon them. 
I know not, I did not ask. There was a 
kind of cheer in the camp, for though 
there were earth tremors from time to 
time, we all began to hope that the worst 
was over. A chain of incandescent 
lights swung from tree to tree. The 
operating-room was suitably enclosed 
with canvas screens under a waterproof 
roof. Now all was like a picnic camp, 
and nearly everybody was in good 
spirits—yet there were those whose loved 
ones were in San Francisco, through 
earthquake and conflagration, and we 
knew not if they were alive or dead; 
and, if living, perhaps they were without 
food or drink or shelter. One of our 
patients, brought badly wounded from 
the Agnew asylum, did not know that 
her husband had been crushed to death 
in the fall of that building. One of the 
trained nurses, a young man, was called 
suddenly away to attend the funeral of 
his mother, whose body had just been 
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exhumed from the wreckage at Agnew’s. 
There were constant inquiries at our 
gates to know if husbands, fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, even children, 
were harbored within. Too often they 
were not, and the anxious seekers went 
their way haggard and weeping. 

That night I found 4 cot in the stable 
reserved for me, and it was my resting- 
place for five weary nights. I seemed 
almost a luxury to have it to myself. It 
is true there was a horse in the next stall 
that kicked in his sleep; the barnyard 
fowls announced the canonical hours 
with no still, small voice; a plague of 
flies possessed the place; but without it 
was raining upon the just and the unjust 
with appalling injustice and the stable 
was as dry as a bone. 

And the chanting batrachia? Those 
frogs had turned over a new leaf—a 
pond lily leaf most likely—and now they 
sang in merry chorus: 

“Courage — Courage; Courage — Courage ; 
Take Courage; — Courage; — Take Courage !” 

And I did. 

One day I was led away into the foot- 
hills. I was weary and worn and fly- 
blown. It seemed as if there was noth- 
ing much to live for now. As we 
threaded the lovely Santa Clara valley, 
marking how hardly a house stood in 
the midst of its vineyard without tilting 
a little to the right or left; and how 
some of the tall windmills had fallen to 
earth like flying-machines; and nearly 
all of the vineyard cisterns were in a 
state of total collapse —as we drew up 
toward the hills and began to climb a 
winding way in the bed of a richly 
wooded canyon, where a mountain 
stream cascaded joyously, something 
seemed to let go within me, and I 
could have wept glad tears for the re- 
lief of heart and spirit after the sad 
days just past. 

I am writing from a morning window 
that opens upon the mouth of the can- 
yon; yonder, far below us, spreads the 
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valley that is one vast garden. A thou- 
sand song-birds make musical the air. 
This house of the seven gables stands 
in a rose garden that might gladden the 
heart of Saadi. And O! the friends who 
are here, by this life-giving spring, once 
the most famous in California and a 
veritable fountain of eternal youth. 
Here we are resting in a forgiving 
spirit and trying to forget. Of course 
there are many reminders of the past 
and all its horrors, but the earth, having 
vented its natural gases, is gradually 
pulling itself together, as it were. Those 
arteries and veins, the subterranean 
streams, having been crushed in, are 
bubbling up in new places. The gen- 
eral internal upheaval has left depres- 
sions, raised new mounds, and opened 
seams that will gradually fill up. Now 
all is settling back into a comfortable 
state and settling very slowly, so that for 
a month or two longer we shall feel the 
minor temblors that mean nothing ex- 
cept an assurance that Mother Earth is 
gradually growing normal once more. 


OF A TEMBLOR 359 
I remember with what concern I turned 
to the Good Book — the revised version 
of ‘‘the Most High and Mighty Prince 
James, by the Grace of God, King of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith, etc.,’’ and sought 
consolation there, and found it thus: 


“The little hills skipped like lambs. 

“T beheld, and lo, the hills moved lightly. 

“Mountains shall depart, the hills be moved. 

“The everlasting mountains were scattered, the 
perpetual hills did bow. 

“The foundations also of the hills moved. 

“Saith the Lord there shall be a great crashing 
Srom the hills. 

** Thou shalt make the hills as chaff. 

“The hills melt and the earth is burnt. 

“Thy hills did tremble, their carcasses were 
torn. 

“They shall begin to say to the hills cover us. 

“ They shall say to the hills fall on us.” 

There goes a baby temblor, and it 
certainly gives one a slight uneasiness; 
it is not enough to dry the fountains of 
my pen, but I will pause here, while the 
frogs swell their welcome chorus of — 

“Courage — Courage; take take 
Courage!” 


Courage; 
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By Caroline Brett) McLean 


TORONTO, 


LILAC bush grew just outside the 

window of the little three-roomed 
cottage where Allan lived with his 
mother. When in full leaf, it almost 
entirely obscured the light, so that 
Allan’s mother, at work on the coarse 
overalls by which she earned their liv- 
ing, was obliged to light the lamp even 
in broadest daylight. But its nearness 
gave such pleasure to the little blind boy 
that she would not hear of its removal, 
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notwithstanding the heavier oil bill and 
consequent dampness, as her neighbor 
pointed out. In Summer the sound of 
the rustling leaves outside the window 
was a delight to Allan, the fragrance of 
the short-lived blossoms filled his soul 
with joy. In Winter, when it was too 
cold to take him with her as she re- 
turned the finished work or went for 
fresh supplies, the tapping of the bare 
branches against the window-pane was 
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a source of companionship. Allan loved 
the lilac bush; his mother loved every- 
thing he loved. 

Allan had not always been blind. 
Until he was eighteen months old his 
eyes, large, soft, the color of the sky on 
a Summer day, had been clear and un- 
dimmed, then a film had formed over 
their blue brightness. Taking him to a 
doctor, his mother had been told that he 
would never see again. 

Everything in Allan’s world was bril- 
liantly tinted. Negative colors had no 
existence for him. The leaves of the 
lilac bush were bright yellow, like 
showers of gold, he said to his mother; 
its flowers red like blood. So with all 
the objects surrounding him. He liked 
to guess at their color, shape, size, and 
his guesses were often very wide of the 
mark. Once, when he was very little, 
his mother had endeavored to set him 
right, but so woeful an expression of 
disappoinment had come over the small 
face, that, catching him up in her arms, 
she had hastened to assure him that he 
was right, that she had only ‘‘been tryin’ 
to see if she could fool him.’’ There- 
after, no guess was too fantastic for her 
to attest to its correctness. 

That was why, when the great Euro- 
pean eye-doctor came to their town and 
it was given out that he would be at the 
hospital for three days to give the benefit 
of his skill and advice to the poor, 
Allan’s mother, reading one evening in 
the paper of the wonderful cures he 
had effected, lay awake all night with 
troubled brain. For in course of time 
Allan had ‘‘guessed’’ what his mother 
looked like. 

‘‘You have golden hair, mudder, and 
your lips is like cherries, and your eyes 
is—is—dark as night, and that big,” he 
rounded his forefinger and thumb, ‘‘and 
you have sweepin’ lashes and teeth like 
pearls.” He stopped, waiting with his 
little air of triumph for the usual assent. 

His mother recognized the portrait. 
The heroines of the stories she read to 
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him, with much slurring of the hard 
words and a delightful ignorance as to 
the suitability of such stories for so small 
a boy, were all golden-haired, black- 
eyed, pearl-toothed, and the rest of it. 
But she said without an instant’s hesi- 
tation, and with an air of the utmost sur- 
prise, 

“Goodness! how can you do it? Why, 
that’s the very livin’ image of me.” 

And now if this great doctor gave him 
his sight, what would he think on find- 
ing that nothing was as he had imagined 
it? To find his lilac bush green and 
mauve—a combination in which Allan’s 
mother could see no beauty — instead of 
yellow like gold and red like blood, 
would be grievously disappointing. 
Yet it was not the thought of his dis- 
appointment in inanimate things that 
kept her awake hour after hour, but the 
thought of his surprise when he should 
see his mother’s face. For she knew 
that by no stretch of imagination could 
she ever have been called comely, even 
in her early youth, and time had not 
dealt gently with her. As she lay now, 
staring into the darkness with a vivid- 
ness of imagination utterly unwonted, 
and which made them seem almost start- 
lingly real, she saw two faces. The one 
as Allan imagined his mother’s to be- - 
fresh, black-eyed, crowned with golden 
hair: the other as it was in reality— 
traced with innumerable lines and wrin- 
kles, with dull-colored hair fading and 
graying on the temples, and watery, light 
eyes with no lashes to speak of. If the 
great doctor gave him his sight, that 
was the face he would always see be- 
fore him. And then, as when he was 
a tiny baby and slept on her breast, she 
gathered him up in her arms, gently, 
lest she should wake him, and held him 
close. And as she felt the slight, weak 
little body warm against hers, she 
almost wished that she had never heard 
of this great doctor who so marvelously 
gave sight to the blind. People thought 
she was to be pitied on account of Allan. 
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Her warm-hearted Irish neighbor always 
spoke of him and her as ‘‘the craturs,” 
but she had never looked upon herself 
as an object of pity. At the first shock 
she had speedily found compensation for 
Allan’s affliction. For now he would be 
her own for all time; never grow inde- 
pendent of her, never cease to need her 
care, a perpetual babyhood calling al- 
ways for the exercise of mother-love. 
Pity indeed! Was it not the neighbor 
who needed pity, with the rollicking, 
sturdy boys, playing and quarreling all 
day long on the street, independent of 
her already, and who would presently go 
beyond her ken altogether, out into the 
world, leaving her alone. The haunting 
pain of the mother at thought of her 
baby growing up and leaving her, awoke 
in this mother’s heart with the greater 
poignancy because of its long cessation. 
She gathered the little body closer to 
her in a kind of soft fierceness, forget- 
ting her fear lest she wake him, and so 
held him till day dawned. 


Later she told him cheerfully that they 
were going to see the doctor that day. 
During the course of his short life, 
Allan had had to visit the doctor very 
frequently, and looked upon such days 
as red-letter ones, though he made wry 


faces over the medicine. The ride on 
the cars delighted him; the sounds of 
the streets filled him with eagerness. 
His quick ear could detect a hundred 
distinct sounds above the general roar 
of traffic; and he knew what manner 
of things and people produced these 
sounds. Always his mother could not 
assent too readily to the correctness of 
his ofttimes grotesque descriptions. But 
today she maintained a silence that was 
not a little puzzling to Allan. Howcould 
she assent to that eager, assertive pipe, 
‘‘Ain’t it so, mudder,’”? when soon he 
might see for himself the things which 
now his imagination shaped so fantastic- 
ally. 

At the hospital she had to await her 
turn before being ushered into the pres- 
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ence of the great doctor. It was an anx- 
ious little group which was gathered in 
the ante-room; the talk was in low tones. 
But Allan’s mother sat down by herself 
in the farthest corner beside a window 
out of which she looked diligently. In 
company like this introductions are not 
waited for, and she would not have him 
know that this was other than an ordi- 
nary visit to the doctor. Allan sat quietly 
on her lap, silent at last. He did not 
understand his mother today. 

Her ‘turn came at last. The famous 
doctor was a small man, insignificant- 
looking indeed, until one saw his eyes 
and noted the width of the brow-above 
them, and then the insignificance was 
forgotten. Benevolence and gentleness 
looked out of the calm eyes, intellect 
was stamped on the broad brow. After 
a few questions, he made his examina- 
tion in silence, looking into the clouded 
eyes from this point and that. When it 
was over he still maintained silence for 
what seemed to the mother, hearing every 
beat of her heart, an eternity. But when 
he opened his lips, and before he could 
speak, she arose from her seat, snatched 
Allan up, placed him in the outer room, 
and returning stood before the doctor, 
trembling exceedingly. 

**T didn’t want him to know if—if— 
if—’’ she faltered. 

When she reappeared in the waiting- 
room, every eye was turned upon her. 
A radiant young mother who had already 
seen the doctor and heard glad tidings, 
and now sat pressing her year-old blind 
baby to her breast, said pityingly out of 
her own great joy: 

‘*Ah, poor thing, there’s no hope for 
hers,’’ for Allan’s mother’s face was 
colorless, her eyes had the set look of 
a sleep-walker’s. But there was hope, 
more than hope,—certainty. In his soft, 
foreign-sounding voice, the doctor had 
told her confidently that after an opera- 
tion Allan would see again. 

Some kindly woman had placed Allan 
on a chair after he had been so uncer- 
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moniously bustled out. His mother 
lifted him now, and carrying him to her 
old seat beside the window sat down and 
looked out unseeing. Then two little 
arms stole about her neck and an ex- 
cited voice whispered: 

**Can he cure my eyes, mudder? Can 
he make me see? Oh, mudder, can he 
make me see?’’ In the interval between 
his ejection from the surgery and his 
mother’s return, Allan had learned the 
object of his visit to the doctor. 

And the mother said ‘‘Yes’’, simply, 
without comment or qualification, the 
doctor could cure his eyes. 

“And I'll see everything — every- 
thing.’’ His arms fell from about her 
neck, but they were up again in a mo- 
ment, and the whispering, excited voice 
went on, 

“Now I’ll grow up a big man, and 
work and earn lots of money, and you 
needn’t work no more, mudder.’’ By 
some subtle process of sympathy, the 
mother's idea that somehow his blind- 


ness would keep him from growing up, 
seemed to have been in Allan’s mind 


also. 

**And I’ll see everything,’’ he cried, 
and was silent for a moment, then his 
arms tightened chokingly. 

During the time that Allan lay with 
bandaged eyes-in the darkened room at 
the hospital, a certain window in a little 
store in a side street held a curious fas- 
cination for his mother. The window 
contained the head and shoulders of a 
woman’s figure, with a profusion of yel- 
low hair wonderfully coiffed. Above the 
head depended a placard bearing in 
large letters the inscription: “This tint 
obtained by using DeCrespion’s Golden 
Hair Wash.’’ In thick, brown glass 
bottles obtrusively labelled the wash was 
displayed. for sale. 

On her way to the warehouse for her 
supplies of work, Allan’s mother would 
linger outside the window; on her way 
nome with arms laden she would pause. 
A hundred times a day, while she 
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worked, her mind would turn in a flut- 
ter of hope and fear to the window of 
the dingy little store. 

“‘T’ll know you ’mediately, mudder,’’ 
Allan had said: to her, with his little ex- 
eited laugh. ‘‘I’d know you if you was 
with a million hundred people.”’ His 
little hands stroked her face. She had 
heard him murmur something about 
golden. hair. But he would not know ~ 
her.. A thousand times in imagination 
she: saw the look in the blue eyes when 
told that this was his mother, the unbe- 
lief, the shrinking, the immeasurable dis- 
appointment, and her joy in the restora- 
tion of his sight was overborne by the 
anguish which the thought of that look 
in his eyes brought her. And then the 
sight of that flaunting yellow head in the 
‘Beauty Doctor’s” window, awakened a 
half-féarful hope in her heart. Would it 
brand her as being utterly wicked if she 
were to take this means of making her- 
self look as much as possible like what 
Allan imagined her to look, so that at 
least one feature would be recognizable, 
familiar? The price was printed on the 
label, two dollars and fifty cents. Loiter- 
ing outside, she would finger her lean 
purse in a furtive, hurried fashion, con- 
vinced that every passer-by was aware of 
what she contemplated. That women 
should go in and out openly, apparently 
unashamed, filled her with an intensity 
of wonder. 

But one day when Allan’s nurse told 
her that, all being well, the bandages 
would be removed from his eyes within 
a week, she went straight from the hos- 
pital to the store in a panic that took no 
further note of doubts and qualms. A 
middle-aged Frenchman with pointed 
beard and hair parted in the center, 
came from behind a glass partition to 
wait on her. 

**T want to know about that Golden 
Hair Wash,’’ she said, pantingly. 

“Yes, madame.’’ Not even the pro- 
verbial politeness of his nation could 
prevent the surprised stare that accom- 
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panied the words. This woman was so 
obviously not of the class who patron- 
ized one of his calling. He reached a 
bottle down from the shelf behind him, 
‘‘This, madame, is the hair wash, un- 
rivalled in its effects; not to be detected 
from nature. You wish your hair tinted? 
Our fee, madame, is fifteen dollars.”’ 

Her face fell grievously. Fifteen dol- 
lars!) When two dollars and a half could 
be obtained only at the cost of many 
sacrifices. 

“I thought I could do it myself,’’ she 
faltered. 

“Certainly you can, madame. But 
we like, where it. is possible, to do the 
work ourselves.’’ He saw that it was 
not possible in this case, and continued : 

‘So many ladies are not careful to fol- 
low directions, and then—’’ he threw 
out expressive hands. ‘‘ But if you will 
follow directions absolutely, absolutely, 
madame, you can apply the wash your- 
self and the result will be as satisfactory 
as if we did it. First wash the head and 
scalp thoroughly, taking particular care 
to see that the hair is free from every 
particle of oil and dirt, then apply the 
wash evenly twice a day with a fine- 
toothed comb.”’ 

She eyed him wistfully. ‘‘ How long 
will it take. If it won’t—if it won’t 
change it in a week, it’ll be no se to 
me.” , 

*‘Madame, you will see a difference 
after the first application, and in a week 
I’ll guarantee, if you follow the direc- 
tions faithfully, that you will have a head 
of as beautiful golden hair as any lady 
could wish for. DeCrespion’s Golden 
Hair Wash cannot fail.” 

She drew a long breath as of one about 
to plunge into some unknown depth. 
“T’ll take a bottle,’’ she said. 

“Yes, madame, and I would draw your 
attention to my Grecian Oil.’’ From the 
show case he took a small bottle contain- 
ing a yellowish, greasy-looking mixture. 
‘This madame, is DeCrespion’s Grecian 
Oil, the only natural skin food, a certain 
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eradicator of wrinkles, makes an old face 
young; keeps a young face from ever 
growing old. I would advise you to try 
it, madame. It is fully worth ten dollars 
a bottle, but the price is only two-fifty.”’ 

She paused with her purse open. ‘A 
certain eradicaor of wrinkles,”’ ‘‘ Makes 
an old face young.”’ The flickerings of 
a new hope stirred warmly at her heart. 
The Frenchman’s eyes wandered from 
the open purse to her undecided face. 

‘You will never be sorry, madame,” 
he said persuasively, and then confi- 
dentially, ‘‘Those lines, madame, and 
these,”’ he touched forehead and cheek 
quickly, delicately. ‘‘At your age they 
have no business there. There is no 
necessity for them at any age.’’ 

I never had no time to think of my 
looks,’’ she said apologetically, con- 
sciously. : 

‘*Madame, it’s a crime for a lady to 
neglect her appearance. Isn’t it worth 
a little time if at sixty you'll look only 
forty. But for those who have neglected 
themselves my Grecian Oil is a god- 
send. Take my word for it, madame, 
after a few treatments, you wouldn’t be 
without it for a hundred dollars.” 

She hesitated no longer. The flicker- 
ing hope had sprung up full-grown. The 
extra expenditure would entail even more 
rigorous sacrifices, a longer period of 
pinching, but that did not matter? What 
did anything matter, if Allan’s first sight 
of his mother’s face could show it un- 
lined, fresh, young? 

“Tf it'll do it in-a week,” she said. 

He asseverated that two daily applica- 
tions for a week would take twenty years 
off her age. 

‘* After carefully washing the face, take 
ten drops of oil in the palms of the 
hand—so.’’ He illustrated the process. 
“Then rub all wrinkles for fully ten 
minutes at a time in an opposite direc- 
tion—so.’’ He illustrated again. ‘‘In 
a week, madame, you will not. know 
yourself.’’ She paid for her purchases 
and went home with light feet and a 
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heart from which a great weight seemed 
to have been lifted. A week! She could 
almost wish that the time set for the 
removal of the bandages were farther 
away, so as to give the remedies that 
were to make such a change in her time 
to work their fullest magic. 

During this last week she was de- 
barred from seeing Allan. Latterly her 
visits had worked him up to an excite- 
ment over which the doctor looked grave. 
Ordinarily, to the mother, the passing of 
a week without sight of her boy would 
have seemed endless. Now the hours 
flew by on wings. And as they passed, 
inexorably, not to be stayed, the weight 
so suddenly lifted from her heart settled 
on it again heavier than ever. For De- 
Crespion’s Golden Hair Wash and De- 
Crespion’s Grecian Oil had failed — 
failed utterly. The fateful day dawned, 
and the hair that should have been 
golden showed only a reddish, unnatural 
shade; the lines that were to have been 


obliterated had become all the deeper in 
that week of anxious scrutiny of her 
face. 

The nurse had told her to come at 
three o’clock and she reached the hos- 
pital as the hour struck. For several 
minutes she stood in the hall before 


mounting the stairs. With that new 
vividness of imagination, she was fol- 
lowing all that had taken place in the 
room upstairs. She saw the doctor re- 
moving the bandages one by one, heard 
Allan’s cry as the light flashed on his so 
long darkened eyes. She saw him now 
waiting for his mother, the little figure 
tense with excitement, the blue eyes— 
how clear they had been—turned toward 
the door. She saw the door opening, saw 
his eager start, his look of disappoint- 
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ment at seeing a stranger, as he would 
think. Oh, how could she tell him that 
she was no stranger but his mother, the 
golden-heaired, beautiful mother for 
whom he was waiting. She went up 
the stairs slowly with leaden feet. — 

The door of the litle room at the end 
of the corridor was slightly ajar.. As the 
mother approached, it was opened from 
within and a nurse came out and stood 
before her as if to bar her passage, look- 
ing at her the while with eyes in which 
there was a great compassion. The 
mother looked back at her for a long 
moment. 

‘““He is—he is dead,’’ she said then. 
Her voice was a whisper, but there was 
no shock in it. 

The nurse bent her head. ‘In his 
sleep, painlessly. His heart gave out.” 

The mother turned away. There was 
a window at a little distance and she 
walked to it and looked out. The grass 
of the lawns was like green velvet, the 
flower-beds were a mass of bloom. In 
a maple tree a few feet away a bird was 
singing. With a newly awakened sense, 
the mother noted these things, then the 
nurse came to her side. 

‘*He was always talking of his mother— 
his beautiful mother,” she said tenderly. 

The mother raised a face from which 
the strained and anxious look had fled. 
A great peace had fallen upon it. 

‘*He thought I was goad-looking, and 
I never told him no different,” she said 
simply, during which the bird in the tree 
seemed as if it would burst its throat in 
the joyousness of its song. ‘“‘When I 
see him again, maybe I’}l be beautiful.’’ 

‘““«We know that we shall be like 
Him,’ ”’’ said the nurse to herself softly, 
as she turned away. 


























By David 


ATLANTA, 


CONGRESSMAN is credited with 

the statement that the United States 
internal revenue laws are so devised as 
to ‘secure the maximum amount of 
feathers with the minimum amount of 
squalling.’’ ‘To appreciate the full force 
of this homely but apt illustration it is 


only necessary to look at results in the 
shape of taxes collected annually and to 
consider these results in connection with 
the comparatively insignificant cost of 


collecting these taxes. The cost of col- 
lecting a tax may be considered a fair 
measure of the amount of ‘‘squalling’’ 
resulting from the enforcement of the 
law creating it. It represents in dollars 
and cents the opposition to the law. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1905, the aggregate collections of the in- 
ternal revenue bureau were $234,187,- 
976.37. It cost $4,705,296.32—two per 
cent. of this vast sum —to collect it. 
The aggregate collections from tariff 
taxes during the same period were $261,- 
798,856.91 and the cost of collection 
$9,115,499.44, or three and one-half per 
cent. Both internal revenue and tariff 
taxation are indirect and both are simi- 
lar in that each is a tax on a commodity. 
In view of the fact that the customs duty 
is paid when the taxable article comes 
into this country and the internal revenue 
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tax is collected on articles manufactured 
in this country, it would seem that the 
latter would be the most difficult to col- 
lect and consequently the cost of collec- 
tion greater. 

That the reverse is true is due to sev- 
eral causes, among them being the com- 
paratively few articles upon which an in- 
ternal revenue tax is imposed and the 
manner of indicating that the tax has 
been paid. Without doubt, however, 
the principal cause is the difference in 
the number of people who are benefited 
or who could be benefited by violating 
the law. Any man who wants to con- 
sume a foreign-made article would be 
benefited in a financial way if he could 
get that article into the country free of 
duty. Uncle Sam is therefore compelled 
to watch every citizen to prevent viola- 
tions of the customs laws. As regards 
articles upon which an internal revenue 
tax is imposed, the manufacturer is 
interested in evading the tax, and ofter 
the dealer, but the consumer, never. For 
instance, manufacturers who put untax- 
paid whiskey on the market sometimes 
divide the tax saved with the dealer — 
for a consideration, of course—but the 
dealer never divides what he makes with 
the consumer. The number of people 
to be watched in the case of the internal 
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revenue tax, therefore, is limited to the 
manufacturers of and dealers in objects 
of taxation. 


Just a Few Figures 


During the fiscal year closing June 30, 
1905, the total amount going into the 
United States treasury from all sources 
was $697,101,269.95. The three prin- 
cipal sources from which this money 
came were: 


Customs : $261,798,856.91 





Internal revenue 234,095,740.85 
Postal revenues 152,826,585.10 
Total $648,721,182.76 


. The other $45,000,000 came from 
twenty-eight other sources, some of 
which are permanent, some not. 

It cost $167,891,842.10 to maintain the 
postal service,—$15,065,257 more than 
the receipts from postal revenues. The 
postoffice department is therefore not 
self-sustaining and added to the $570,- 
00,000 necessary to maintain the other 
branches of the government; the treas- 
ury department had to sustain about 
nine per cent. of the cost of handling the 
mails. 

{The postal deficiency is due to 
the excessive rates paid railroads for 
carrying the mails. This excess for 1905 
is declared by some good judges to have 
been close to forty million dollars. It is 
not asserted that the postal department 
could have got lower rates — the postal 
department has no railroads of its own; 
and as nearly all the lines that were 
originally built to compete have been 
merged in huge systems, their competi- 
tion for government contracts is doubt- 
less to a large extent Pickwickian. But 
the fact remains that the postal depart- 
ment would show a round yearly profit 
if it could get its railway service as cheap 
as big private corporations — Standard 
Oil and United States Steel, say — get 
theirs from the same roads. —F, P.] 

Leaving out of consideration the re- 
ceipts from postal revenues and the re- 
ceipts from miscellaneous sources, (none 
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of which are, strictly speaking, taxes) of 
the total amount of taxes collected in 
the United States for the maintenance of 
the government, forty-seven per cent. 
came from internal revenue. 

The different objects upon which the 
law imposed an internal revenue tax 
during the last fiscal year yielded the 
following amounts of tax: 


Distilled spirits » «~~ $135,958,513-12 
Fermented liquors. . . 50,300, 553.18 
Cigars s 5 20,976,091.95 
Cigarettes 3,346,560.29 
Snuff : 4 , : 1,267,911.66 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 20,069,346.60 
Oleomargarine ‘ia 605,478.81 
Renovated butter . 156,735,260 
Adulterated butter . 3:938-97 
Mixed flour 1,648.39 
Playing cards . 426,575.44 
Penalties 228,594-73 
Other sources . 786,027.97 
Total $234,187,976.37 


The amount credited to distilled spirits 
includes about $6,500,000 ‘‘special taxes”’ 
wholesale and retail liquor dealers, etc. 
Likewise in the amount credited to ‘‘fer- 
mented liquor” is included about $750,- 
ooo special taxes—wholesale and retail 
malt-liquor dealers, etc. The amounts 
credited to oleomargarine and adulter- 
ated butter include the special taxes paid 
by the dealers in those articles. The 
collections from ‘‘other sources” include 
$774,354.59 from legacies on which the 
tax accrued prior to the repeal of the 
legacy tax. No tax was collected on 
filled cheese or smoking opium during 
the last fiscal year. 


How Internal Revenue Is Collected 


The method of paying the internal 
revenue tax is simple. The manufac- 
turer of the thing upon which the law 
imposes a tax registers with the proper 
collector, keeps and renders an account 
of the material used in the manufacture 
of the article, keeps and renders an ac- 
count of the quantity of the finished pro- 
duct manufactured, buys from the gov- 
ernent a stamp to cover the tax on each 
package of manufactured goods, affixes 
the stamp to the package and then puts 
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it on the market. When the taxable ar- 
ticle goes upon the market the tax is 
added by the manufacturer. It becomes 
a part of the value of the commodity and 
continues to be a part of its value until 
it passes from the jobber to the retail 
dealer and thence to the consumer. The 
internal revenue tax-payer known to the 
law, (the distiller, the brewer, the tobac- 
co or cigar manufacturer) is really noth- 
ing more nor less than the government’s 
agent in collecting the tax. He shares 
no more of the burden of the tax than 
does any other consumer, and often, 
because of some 
change in the law, 
he reaps a profit that 
is, strictly speaking, 
not legitimate. The 
real tax-gatherer is 
the seller of ‘‘booze’’ 
under its various 
names or of the 
“pernicious weed”’ 
in its numerous 
forms. The real 
tax-payer is the fel- 
low whose appetite 
calls for these lux- 
uries. 

The tax imposed 
by the internal reve- 
nue law on a proof 
gallon of distilled 
spirits is one dollar 
and ten cents. A 
proof gallon is a wine gallon contain- 
ing-half alcohol and half water. The 
whiskey of commerce is usually ninety 
per cent. proof. The tax on a gallon of 
ninety per cent. proof whiskey is there- 
fore ninety per cent. of one dollar and 
ten cents, or, ninety-nine cents. It is 
estimated that there are fifty drinks in 
a gallon of whiskey. The tax on an or- 
dinary drink of whiskey is therefore two 
cents. Approximately 18,630,100 drinks 
of distilled spirits are taken in the 
United States each day; the tax upon 
that quantity of spirits amounts to $372,- 


“The good old sister of the chimney corner” 
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602. The tax on the distilled spirits 
consumed in the United States in ten 
days would build: a modern, first-class 
battleship. 

The law fixes a tax of one dollar on a 


. barrel (thirty-one gallons) of beer, ale, 
‘porter, or other fermented liquors. It 


is estimated that a barrel of beer will 
yield four hundred glasses. When a man 
drinks a glass of beer he therefore pays 
one-fourth of one cent tax. ~ The beer- 
drinkers of the United States take 54,- 
800,000 glasses of beer each day, upon 
which they pay a tax of $137,000. The 
salary of the pres- 
ident, vice-president 
and the entire cabi- 
net for the year is 
collected from the 
beer drinkers in one 
day. 

The tax on a cigar 
is three - tenths of 
one cent. Each day 
the smokers of ci- 
gars in the United 
States consume 19,- 
158,333 Cigars and 
pay $57,469 into 
the United States 
treasury. The tax 
on ordinary cigar- 
ettes._is one dollar 
and eight cents per 
thousand. Each day 
the cigarette smok- 
ers in the United States consume 
8,488,888 cigarettes and pay into the 
country’s coffer $9,168. The smokers 
of cigars and cigarettes pay an average 
of $66,637 a dayintax. By midnight 
on the first day of January the smokers 
of cigars and cigarettes have provided 
for the salary of the supreme court of 
the United States for the ensuing year. 

The tax on a pound of chewing or 
smoking tobacco is six cents. There is 
an average of one hundred and twenty 
‘*chews’’ of tobacco in a pound. Uncle 
Sam therefore gets one-twentieth of one 
















































































































































































































































































cent on a chew of tobacco. 
The consumers of chewing 
and smoking tobacco last 
year paid tax into the 
treasury at the rate of 
$54,984 aday. They more 
than paid the salaries of 
our splendid navy. 

And the good old sisters 
of the chimney corner 
must not be forgotten in 
the division of honors. 
The female contingent dur- 
ing the last fiscal year 
paid tax on snuff at the 
rate of $3,473 a day. Prob- 
ably without knowing it 
and certainly without any 
noise, the humble object 
of the toast, 

“Here’s to the gal from Ar- 
kansaw, 

Who can saw more wood 
than her pa can saw 
And chaw more tobacco than 
her ma can chaw,” 
contributed enough money to Uncle 
Sam’s exchequer to maintain the public 

health and marine hospital service. 

The amount of tax raised on oleomar- 
garine and renovated butter was com- 
paratively insignificant ($762,214.07) yet 
it was more than enough to pay the ex- 
penses of the national soldiers’ homes. 


Card-Players Support West Point 


The $426,575.44 collected on 21,28,777 
packs of playing cards put upon the mar- 
ket paid the expenses of the military 
academy at West Point. 

In July, 1894, the tax on distilled 
spirits was raised from ninety cents to 
one dollar and ten cents on a proof gal- 
lon. Millions of gallons in bond were 
tax-paid by distillers between the date of 
the passage of the act and the date it 
went into effect. The day the law went 
into effect up went the price of all dis- 


tiled spirits twenty cents a gallon. The, 


twenty cents was added not only to all 
whiskey tax-paid after August 28, 1894, 
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but also to the millions 
of gallons tax-paid at 
ninety cents. 

In June, 1898, the tax 
on beer was raised from 
one dollar to two dollars 
per barrel. Under the old 
law the tax was a dollar 
straight, under the new 
law a discount of fifteen 
cents a barrel was allowed 
on all stamps bought, and 
the tax was therefore but 
one dollar and eighty-five 
cents per barrel. To com- 
pensate for the increased 
rate the brewers raised the 
price one dollar a barrel 
and the retail dealers cut 
down the size of the glass. 
In June, 1898, the tax on 
tobacco and snuff was in- 
creased from six cents to 
twelve cents per pound. 
As soon as the new rate 
went into effect the price of tobacco 
and snuff was raised six cents a pound. 
The price went up not only on the 
goods tax-paid at the new rate, but 
also on those tax-paid at the old rate 
but still on the market. In every in- 
stance where there has been an increase 
in the rate of the tax on an article the 
increased tax has been added either di- 
rectly or indirectly to the price of the 
article, and the consumer has paid the 
additional tax. We heard some opposi- 
tion to the increase of these taxes when 
the new laws were being proposed. As 
soon as the expenses of the Spanish- 
American war and of subjecting the 
Philippines were paid, the old rates on 
beer and tobacco were restored, and the 
new taxes provided for in the act of 
June 13, 1898, were abolished. 

Whence came the opposition—who did 
the ‘‘squalling?”” The man whose glass 
of beer was reduced in size? ‘‘Old 
wool hat,’’ whose “ten cents’ worth’’ of 
tobacco dwindled by several ‘‘chews,’’ or 
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the old sister in the chimney corner, 
whose nickle box of snuff was trimmed 
by the tobacco trust until it required a 
microscope to find it? If they did any 
“squalling’” it was not sufficiently loud 
to be heard. 


Passing of the “Moonshiner” 


Frauds on the internal revenue are 
confined principally to two classes of 
persons — unregistered manufacturers of 
objects of taxation and registered manu- 
facturers of such articles. Of the first 
class, by far the most numerous are the 
illicit distillers. An illicit brewery or an 
illicit cigar or tobacco factory is seldom 
heard of. During the past few years the 
number of illicit distilleries has steadily 
decreased. In 1892 Uncle Sam’s “‘rev- 
enuers” destroyed 2,391 moonshine 
stills. The last fiscal year they des 
troyed 1,055. It is also worthy of note 
that while the number of illicit distiller- 
ies has decreased, the number of persons 
arrested for illicit distilling has in- 
creased from 857 in 
1898 to 1,045 in 
1905. This should 
probably be con- 
strued to mean that 
the prosecution of 
the offenders has 
had the effect to re- 
duce violations. The 
‘*moonshiner’’ is un- 
questi. ‘ably —_ pass- 
ing. 

There are some 
frauds on the réve- 
nue committed by 
the registered man- 
ufacturers of every 
taxable article, but 
violations of this 
character are confined largely to reg- 
istered distillers. It is probable that 
the registered distiller evades ninety 
per cent. of the internal revenue commo- 
dity tax that is evaded. This is probably 
due to the fact that the temptation of the 
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registered distiller is greater, the tax 
being much higher in proportion to the 
value of the article than it is on any other 
object.of internal revenue taxation. The 
government recognizes this and does 
something that is not done with the 
manufacturer of any other taxable article 
—assigns at least one government officer 
to the charge of each distillery. It is 
not possible for the distiller to rob the 
government without the consent of this 
officer, but these officers are human and 
often have their prices. .A dishonest 
distiller plus a corrupt government store- 
keeper-guager equals a loss to the gov- 
ernment of anything between one dollar 
to five hundred dollars a day. Ina case 
recently tried in one of the southern 
states it was shown that the distiller 
robbed the government of the tax on 
50,000 gallons of whiskey last year. 

A great deal of maudlin sympathy is 
wasted on violators of the internal rev- 
enue laws. Illicit distillers come in for 
a good share. We often hear persons 
who should know 
better say, ‘‘A man 
ought to be per- 
mitted to do what he 
pleases with his own 
grain, etc.’’ When 
the case of the illicit 
distiller is analyzed, 
it will be seen that 
he is not entitled 
to any special sym- 
pathy. The very 
fact that the law 
imposes a_ tax of 
one dollar and ten 
cents a gallon on 
\ whiskey makes it 

possible for him to 

find a market for 
his goods which have escaped the 
tax. If there were no tax on whis- 
key and it could be manufactured by 
anyone who wished to go into business, 
the mountaineer, with his primitive 
methods, could not begin to compete 
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with the large distillers of Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois. They could 
put whiskey on the market at twenty-five 
to thirty cents a gallon. It would cost 
the mountaineer at least fifty cents. 

But whether un-tax-paid articles are 
put upon the market by registered or 
unregistered manufacturers, it is seldom 
that the consumer reaps any benefit. 
The distiller who de- 
frauded the govern- 
ment out of $55,000 
last year put 50,000 
gallons of whiskey 
on the market at 
prices below what 
honest goods could 
be sold. A_ few 
dealers _ purchased 
this whiskey at these 
prices and were giv- 
en an undue advan- 
tage over their com- 
petitors. The con- 
sumer paid the same 
prices for tax-paid 
and un-tax-paid goods. 
thousand dollars were divided be- 
tween the government officers who were 
assigned to the distillery, the distiller 
and the retail dealers. The consumer 
paid the tax, but the government did 
not get it. 


Spanish War Special Taxes 


The act of June 13, 1898, was an emer- 
gency law passed to meet the expenses 
of war. Its object was to increase the 
internal revenue collections $100,000,000 
a year, and it did all that was expected 
of it. This law increased the rate on 
certain objects already taxable, imposed 
a tax on certain articles and things not 
heretofore taxable, and created what was 
practically a tax on certain occupations. 
The law was modified and the rates re- 
duced several times until May 9, 1902, 
when the last provision of the war rev- 
enue law was repealed. 
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The fifty-five 


The total taxes collected to meet the. 
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expenses of the Spanish-American war 
were $387,332,878.40. Of this, fifty-two 
and one-half per cent. came from increas- 
ing the rate on beer eighty-five cents a 
barrel, on cigars sixty cents a thousand, 
on cigarettes forty-two cents a thousand 
and on tobacco and snuff six cents a 
pound. ‘The other forty-seven and one- 
half per cent. came from various minor 
sources. 

The consumers of 
snuff, cigarettes, ci- 
gars, tobacco and 
beer not only paid 
fifty-two and one- 
half per cent. of the 
expenses of the 
Spanish - American 
war and the war in 
the Philippine 
islands, but while 
they were doing that 
they were also bear- 
ing about seventeen 
per cent. of the or- 
dinary running ex- 
penses of the government.. 


That Are Prohibitive 


Internal revenue laws do not always 
have the raising of revenue as their ob- 
ject. When a commodity is put in the 
catagory of taxable articles it is done 
ostensibly for the purpose of raising rev- 
enue, but sometimes there is really an- 
other object. There is an internal rev- 
enue tax of ten dollars a pound on 
“smoking-opium.” The object of the 
law imposing this tax is unquestionably 
to prevent the manufacture of that com- 
modity in this country. There are no 
collections from that source, hence the 
tax is prohibitive. 

The tax of four cents a barrel on 
“mixed flour’? was also avowedly im- 
posed with the view of stopping the pro- 
duction of adulterated flour. The amount 
of tax from that source has dwindled from 
$7,840.62 in 1898-9 to $1,648.39 in 1904-5. 
The same is true of ‘‘filled cheese,’’ The 
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year 1897-8, the amount of revenue col- 
lected on ‘‘filled cheese’’ was $18,992.38. 
Last fiscal year there were no collections 
from that source. The internal revenue 
marks, stamps and brands on the pack- 
ages put the public on notice as to what 
the articles were and this stopped the 
sale of them. 

In the case of oleomargarine, the im- 
position of. the internal revenue tax has 
not had the result that was expected. In 
1896, a law was passed imposing a tax of 


two cents a pound on oleomargarine and © 


a special tax of forty-three dollars a year 
on the seller of the commodity. In spite 
of the handicap placed on the article 
itself and the seller of it, oleomargarine 
grew in favor as a food and during the 
fiscal year 1go1-2 the internal revenue 
tax was paid on 123,133,853 pounds of 
oleonrargarine. ‘The amount of tax col- 
lected from that source was $2,944,492. 46 
People came to look upon oleomargarine 
as a pure, wholesome food. In 1go2 
adverse legislation was passed. The tax 
on colored oleomargarine—the only kind 
of goods then being manufactured—was 
raised from two cents a pound to ten 
cents a pound. The rate on the un- 
colored product was fixed at one-fourth 
of one cent a pound. This law has prac- 
tically driven colored oleomargarine from 
the market—the sales last year aggre- 
gating but 3,284,851 pounds. The un- 
colored article seems to be growing in 
favor, however, and to be taking the 
place of butter to an appreciable extent 
the sales last year amounting to 46,596,- 
132 pounds. With the heavy handicap 
placed on oleomargarine, tliere is still 
collected on it in tax over $600,000 a 
year. 

The law changing the rate on oleomar- 
garine contained provisions taxing adul- 
terated and renovated butter. This law 
has had the effect of driving the adulter- 
ated butter manufacturers out of busi- 
ness. Last fiscal year the total produc- 
tion of adulterated butter in the United 
States was 3,671 pounds. As regards 
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renovated butter, however, if the object 
of imposing the tax was to stop the 
manufacture of the commodity, the law 
has-not done what was expected of it, 
for last fiscal year the production of the 
article amounted to 61,366,596 pounds 
and the tax collected from that source 
was $156,735.26, an increase of 
$15,861.73 over the previous year. 


Where the Tax Is Collected 


While the real burdens of internal rev- 
enue taxation are fairly well distributed 
over the entire country, the fact that 
objects of taxation are much more exten- 
sively produced in some sections than in 
others makes the .collections in some 
states much larger than in others. The 
last fiscal year over half the internal rev- 
enue collections in the United States 
came from the four states of Illinois, 
New York, Indiana and Kentucky and 
seventy per cent. of the total collections 
came from these four states and Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. The following state- 
ment represents the collections in these 
six states: 





Illinois $51,892,703.1¢ 
New York . 27,991,572.20 
Indiana. 24,652,244.26 
Kentucky . 21,754,399-70 
Ohio . ang 19,782,615.61 
Pennsylvania . , 19,196,170.42 
Total . $165,269,705.37 


In the fifth district of Illinois (the 
Peoria district) consisting of some twelve 
counties, the aggregate collections were 
$34,691,666—nearly fifteen per cent. of 
the total collections in the United States. 

The six states in which the collections 
were smallest the last fiscal year were: 


Vermont . $18,239.67 
Mississippi 20,405.62 
Wyoming ‘ 23,216.82 
North Dakota 34,654.28 
Nevada . 51,396.38 
Idaho 63,988.58 
pa: tae nmeeye $211,901.35 


The aggregate collections in these six 
states was less than one-tenth’of one per 
cent. of the total collections. The collec- 
tions in the Peoria district amounted to 
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as much in two days as did the collec- 
tions in these six states in 365 days. 
Georgia and Kentucky are about the 
same in population, and the consump- 
tion of taxable articles is approximately 
about the same. The internal revenue 
collections in Kentucky last fiscal year 
amounted to $21,754,399.70; in Georgia 
the amount was $509,455.13. And Ken- 
tucky not only did not share any more 
of the burden of the tax than did Geor- 
gia, but incidentally the citizens of Ken- 
tucky were materially benefited by the 
payment of salaries to revenue offi- 
cers. In collecting the tax several hun- 
dred Kentuckians were employed by 
the government. They were paid in 
salaries $420,000—a sum well up to- 
ward the total collections in Georgia. 


Where Taxed Goods Are Made 


Where are the different objects of in- 
ternal revenue taxation manufactured? 
Let us see. 

Last fiscal year the six states leading 
in the production of fermented liquors 
were: 





New York 11,060,407 barrels 
Pennsylvania 6,114,257 * 
Illinois pines 4 x 
Wisconsin ; 4,078,387 - 
_ See . . 3.907,073 
Missouri ; f 3,502,950 Ké 
Total 33.440,857 barrels 


These six states produced two-thirds 
of the fermented liquor produced in the 
United States. Sixty per cent. of the 
collections in New York were on fer- 
mented liquor. 

Last year the several states leading in 


the different kinds of distilled spirits tax- 
paid for consumption were Kentucky in 
bourbon whiskey with 12,203,790 gallons; 
Pennsylvania in rye whiskey with 4,236,- 
370 gallons; Illinois in alcohol with 
3,439,895 gallons; Massachusetts in rum 
with 745,685 gallons; Illinois in gin with 
601,045 gallons and Illinois in high 
proof or neutral spirits with 33,525,847 
gallons. California led in the produc- 
tion of grape brandy with 4,602,134 gal- 
lons, Maryland in peach brandy with 
20,662 gallons and New York in apple 
brandy with 177,148 gallons. 

In tobacco manufactured Missouri led 
last year in plug with 56,963,591 pounds 
produced, also in twist with 4,266,031 
pounds; Illinois in fine-cut with 5,572,- 
234 pounds; North Carolina in smoking 
with 34,041,397 and New York in snuff 
with 6,647,413 pounds. 

Last year the total production of ordi- 
nary cigars was 6,640,482,483. Of the 
total cigars produced 1,892,274,690 were 
manufactured in Pennsylvania, and 
nearly half of the cigars produced in 
the United States were manufactured in 
Pennsylvania and New York. Virginia 
led in small cigars with 349,023,940. 
The total production of cigarettes was 
3,426,890,229. Of these, 2,140,369,834— 
nearly two-thirds of the entire produc- 
tion—came from New York. In the pro- 
duction of oleomargarine Illinois led, 
producing about two-thirds of the oleo- 
margarine manufactured. The same 
state also led in the production of adul- 
terated butter, as well as in the produc- 
tion of renovated butter, over one-third 
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of the collections on renovated butter 
having come from Illinois. , 


Retail Liquor-Dealers 


During the last fiscal year there were 
all told, 241,239 retail and 6,328 whole- 
sale liquor dealers in the United States. 
The six states having the greatest num- 
ber of retail dealers were: 


New York 33,594 
Illinois . B Siwtae: auton x 22,535 
Pennsylvania Re oa She ete ai, 

Ohio : 18,896 
California 15,151 
Wisconsin 11,199 
Total 122,979 


Over half of the retail Jiquor-dealers 
in the United States did business in 
these six states. ‘This fact should by no 
means be taken as a measure of the 
quantity of distilled spirits consumed in 
these states, for the reason that these 
dealers not only supply the local demand, 
but ship large quantities of spirits into 
the prohibition sections of other states. 

The law relating to distilleries provides 
that spirits may be deposited in bonded 
warehouses and kept for eight years be- 
fore the tax is paid. During the year 
1904-5 the total quantity withdrawn from 
warehouses for use in the United States 
was 117,738,753 gallons. Of this, 58,000,- 
ooo gallons consisted of neutral high- 
proof spirits; 10,000,000 gallons of alco- 
hol and 50,000,000 gallons of rye, bour- 
bon and corn whiskey, gin, rum and 
brandy. The neutral spirits and alcohol 
were new goods, the whiskey, brandy, 
etc., were more or less aged. The alco- 
hol was largely used in the manufac- 
tures; the cologne spirits were used 
nearly altogether by ‘‘rectifiers’’ of spirits 
in the manufacture of imitation goods. 
A considerable part of the bourbon rye, 
and corn whiskey, rum, gin and brandy 
went the same route. They were 
“‘blended’”’ with the neutral spirits. The 
total quantity of spirits ‘“rectified’’ in 
the United States last fiscal year was 
105,389,963 wine gallons, or about 85,- 
000,000 proof gallons. Approximately 
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eighty-two per cent. of the spirits in- 
tended for use as a beverage, put upon 
the market last year, was ‘‘blended”’ or 
‘*rectified” goods. The other eighteen 
per cent. constituted all the spirits that 
went into consumption just as it came 
from the distiller. On June 30, 1905, 
there were in all the bonded warehouses 
in the United States 218,734,605 gallons 
of whiskey, brandy, etc., — about four 
years’ supply of that class of goods. Of 
this immense quantity of whiskey and 
brandy, 123,096,235 gallons, or over fifty- 
six per cent of the total, was in the sev- 
eral classes of bonded warehouses lo- 
cated in Kentucky. 


Quality not Considered 


One striking feature of the internal 
revenue laws is that they never look to 
quality or value, but always to quantity. 
The tax on 1,000 cigars is three dollars, 
no matter whether they are “Pittsburg 
stogies’’ or the best Key West brand 
whose retail value is, say, twenty-five 
cents each. The tax on a “Pittsburg 
stogie” is about one-fifth of the retail 
value; it is less than one-eightieth the 
value of the Key West cigar. The coun- 
try plowboy who comes to town Satur- 
day afternoon and invests five cents in 
a package containing three ‘‘Old Vir- 
ginia Cheroots,’’ pays as much tax into 
the treasury of the United States in mak- 
ing his purchase as does the fellow who 
buys three cigars fora dollar. The tax 
on the cheapest ‘‘twist tobacco” is six 
cents a pound; it is the same on the 
best grade of fine-cut. It is about one- 
third the retail value of the twist; it is 
about one-twentieth the retail value of 
the fine-cut. On a barrel of ‘‘common 
beer’’ worth four dollars the tax is one 
dollar; on a barrel of the best grade of ale, 
porter or beer worth twelve dollars the 
tax is still one dollar. The man who buys 
a quart of Georgia corn whiskey for fifty 
cents pays twenty-two and one-half cents 
for the whiskey and twenty-seven and 
one-half cents tax. A quart of eight- 
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year-old Kentucky bourbon, worth at re- 
tail one dollar and a half, has paid but 
twenty-seven and one-half cents tax, the 
other one dollar and twenty-two and one- 
half cents being the value of the goods 
over and above the tax. The negro fre- 
quenter of the New Orleans ‘“‘honky- 
tonk”’ pays as much tax to the government 
in the purchase price of the ‘‘booze’’ con- 
sumed by him ina night of wild debauch 
as does the swellest New York million- 
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aire in an evening spent at his club. 

‘‘Pale death enters with impartial step 
the cottages of the poor and the palaces 
of the rich!’’ Likewise the internal rev- 
enue tax-gatherer, equally as certain 
as death, makes his demands on the 
rich and the poor. But he comes in 
such a way that he is not recognized, 
and not one time in every million 
does the man who bears the burden of 
the tax know when he is paying it. 
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FOR MOLLY 


By Ernest McGaffey 





H, Molly with the dark gray eyes, 
The light that ’neath their lashes lies 
Shall cost a very world of sighs 
To hapless lovers! 
And laughter, too, has set its trace 
In dimples on your winsome face, 
While some unguessed at, luring grace 
About you hovers! 


The little tendrils of your hair 
Have woven ’round your brow a snare-- 
I would that I might say ‘‘ Beware!’’ 

To those who linger; 
I would there were much less of harm 
And less of statuaried charm 
To curve along your perfect arm 

And rosy finger! 


Your lips are redder far, I know, 
Than roses when the south-winds blow, 
A red-bird’s wing against the snow 

I think is duller; 
And in your cheek is something rare 
That even painters might despair, 
So much of youth comes shyly there, 

To seize its color! 


Your voice doth match you as the sea 


Doth match the sky, and comes to me 
Like water in a minor key 

O’er pebbles slipping, 
Or as the sound of measured note 
By moonlight when some passing boat 
Sends liquid murmurings afloat 

From oars dipping. 


Through the lace mantle ‘round you 
thrown 
Your bosom’s rise and fall is shown, 
Sweet purity of ivory zone 
Half-seen, half-hidden — 
Half-hidden, lest the thoughtless vain 
Too curiaus, with eye profane, 
A vermeil blush your throat to stain 
Might send unbidden. 


O Molly with the dark gray eyes 
Deep-brimming, tender, glad and wise, 
However change the fickle skies 

That are above you, 
Though days be long and worlds are 

wide, 

Though fate turns harsh and seas divide, 
There’s one will follow at your side 

And live to love you! 
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By Charles 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


n 


H ERE isa story that narrowly missed being 
a play. Once it began is this wise: 


Dramatis Persone 


DAVID DOUGLAS, - - - —- -a retiring capitalist. 
TRITE ANDREWS,- - - - - a village philosopher. 
HENRY HARVEY, - - - - - a village lawyer. 
REV. ARTHUR WILSON,- - - a village clergyman. 
FLORENCE FISHER, (who assumes 

many disguises) - - - - - a village belle. 
OTHER PEOPLE, (to fill in stage 

waits) - - ------ ad libitum. 


Scene: Anyoldville, an American town, and such other 
places as the characters may go. 
Time: Yesterday, today and possibly tomorrow. 





In that form it got no further. Having been 
shunted from the main track of the stage onto 
the side-track of fiction, it must proceed in due 
course from its logical starting point to its in- 
evitable denouement. 

This change in method saves the reader the 
two dollars he otherwise would have paid for 
a seat. 

At the age of nineteen, Florence Fisher, 
lately bereaved of her mother, found herself 
a penniless orphan, with no qualifications for 
earning a living and no desire to undertake 
such a prosaic thing. This looked unpromis- 
ing, but luckily she was confident that she was 
by far the prettiest girl in Anyoldville. That 
she argued, ought to count for something. 
After mature reflection (in both senses) she 
went to see David Douglass, then aged forty- 
five, who was the most active man of business 

‘ and the richest man within the circle of her 
acquaintance. f 

David Douglas was Scotch by name and 
partly Scotch by lineagé, but in physical and 
mental make-up was largely English. In 
stature, short; in shape, rotund; in complexion, 
florid; in temper, choleric; he was a visible in- 
carnation of the ideal John Bull. In money 
matters, however, he was all Scotch. As 
broker, as banker, as promoter (for himself, of 
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something out of nothing, and, for others, of 
nothing out of something) he had accumulated 
half a. million dollars, which he intended to 
multiply, within the next few years, by ten. 

Oddly enough, just when Florence appealed 
to him, he was gravely debating within him- 
self whether he could afford to marry. The 
richest man in his part of the world, full of 
well-tried schemes for making money faster 
and faster, he wavered as to taking to himself 
a wife, just as he would have hesitated to treat 
himself to any other luxury. While he had 
not gone so far as to select in his mind any par- 
ticular woman as his possible wife, he was 
seriously considering the question in a purely 
abstract way. Could he only find a woman 
who was frugal, thrifty and industrious, he 
hoped that she would not be too great a bur- 
den. 

To him, in this frame of mind, Florence 
appeared—as if she came in answer to a men- 
tal advertisement. Young as she was, she was ‘~ 
far too keen to make the unpardonable mis- 
take of asking for financial aid. She pic- 
tured herself as a poor and friendless girl, who 
must somehow earn the bare necessities of life, 
and meekly craved the priceless boon of his 
advice. . 

Another day, he in other humor would have 
seen that she was fit for nothing, and might 
have curtly told her to go to the devil. But 
this particular day she fitted into his mood, 
like a die into its mold. He became extremely 
liberal—for him—and gave her—encourage- 
ment. He said that just then he knew of no 
suitable opening for her, but promised to find 
one, if possible; and, after consulting certain 
memoranda of his engagements, asked her to 
return in a week from that day at such an 
hour. 

She had not failed to note signs of softness 
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unusual in him. So, during the interval, 
passed at the home of a friend, she conned in 
secrecy her ‘‘He loves me; he loves me not.” 
Meanwhile he debated mentally, “She is poor, 
very poor. She never had much, and now she 
has nothing. Surely she must be very modest 
in her demands. She has no incumberances, 
no kin, no hangers-on.’’ While he thus strove 
to argue the matter out in an orderly and busi- 
ness-like way, an unexpected thing happened. 
His unused virility, long thrust contemptu- 
ously into the very background of his nature, 
asserted itself. To his infinite surprise, this 
hard-headed man of business began to dream 
by night of this too charming woman, who 
came in his visions where she had no right. 
Not content with this, her image(fascinating 
ensemble of wavy, reddish-brown hair, of melt- 
ing eyes tinted like the fairest sky, of com- 
plexion putting the rarest peach to shame, of 
modest draperies flowing about a form plainly 
divine) came boldly day by day into the very 
midst of his calculations of chances and per- 
centages. So that long before the week 
elapsed he was eagerly looking forward to the 
appointed interview and narrowly missed, on 
two or three occasions, forestalling the time 
by visiting her. 

She was punctual to the-minute in keeping 
the engagement. He saw her apparently 
saddened by the diffrculty of finding her place 
in the world. He became deeply sympathetlc 
indemeanor. He expressed regret that he had 
not found the right place for her and hoped 
that he might shortly be more successful. 
‘Would it, he asked, be too much trouble for 
her to call again at such a time—or stay—his 
engagements for some little time to come were 
so pressing during the business hours, might 
he drop in some evening to report progress 
and, if possible, to cheer her up? A new 
undertaking, for David Douglas, surely, that 
of cheering anybody up! 

He was netted good and fast, in a snare 
mainly of his own weaving. Certainly she 
had done her modest best to delude him, but 
she must have failed, only for his imagina- 
tion (once in his lifetime) clouding his judg- 
ment. 

In short course they were quietly married. 
It resulted that marriage is sometimes, despite 
the poets and romancers (who are doubtless 
mainly in the right about it) a synonym for 
war, and war has been most succinctly de- 
fined by our idolized General Sherman. 
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At first it was only bickering and squabbling 
over dollars—and the aliquot parts thereof. 
David, finding too late that his gentle Flor- 
ence, once seemingly zealous to earn her way 
in life, was not at all minded to perform house- 
wifely duties, in the early zeal of the bride- 
groom grudgingly conceded that someone 
must be provided to do the household work, 
and for that purpose took on an ill-favored 
(therefore ill-starred and correspondingly 
cheap) woman, who united in herself the offi- 
ces of housekeeper and maid-of-all-work. 
Making so great a concession, he urged that 
the strictest economy should be practiced in 
all other directions. Not so felt his bonny 
bride. Never having had money, she natur- 
ally had no sense of its value, but she loved 
the things it would purchase. She was not 
terribly extravagant, but her frugal spouse 
deemed her so. However, by alternate use 
of woman’s arts, cajoling, coldness, weeping, 
etc., she fairly held her own for a longer time 
than might have been reasonably expected. 
Yet the yawning chasm between these “twain, 
one flesh,” widened almost imperceptibly 
until the Summer which brought him unex- 
pected, but very substantial, relief. That 
season she was seized with a longing for the 
so-far-untried experience of life at a fashion- 
able resort. That he opposed, goes without 
saying; but she and her physician (who well 
knew the distressing nature of her malady), 
after a short but fierce campaign, won the 
field. 

From the Summer resort came bills, not 
really out of proportion to his means, but 
utterly out of proportion to David’s disposi- 
tion. He telegraphed her tocome home. She 
answered by mail that her health would not 
permit, and incidentally asked for further sup- 
plies to maintain her base of operations. He 
undertook the journey (and the necessary ex- 
penses thereof) to her side, to try the efficacy 
of personal remonstrance. He found her a 
picture of health, beautifully gowned and not 
badly attended. In the privacy of her apart- 
ments came off the battle royal. He, armed 
only with his stinginess and his wrath, was 
raked fore and aft by all the weapons of a well- 
equipped woman-of-war. Signally worsted, 
but meditating dire revenge, he fled for home, 
to call out the business-man’s reinforcements. 

Arrived, he lost no time in consulting Henry 
Harvey, the young attorney, who of late had 
been his right hand when he needed to apply 























the grim leverage of the law to some slow 
debtor. David talked of divorce, of separate 
maintenance, of remedy by testamentary pro- 
visions, etc. Everywhere he found the woman 
safely guarded by the majestic zgis of the law. 
Then he lost his temper, absolutely and irre- 
vocably, this time. ‘Do you mean to say,” 
cried he, ‘‘that this woman, who, after spend- 
ing a fortune from my bounty, told me only 
yesterday that she hated me, had always hated 
me and would always hate me, can go on 
spending lavishly from my hard-earned and 
hard-saved money, and that the law gives me 
no remedy ?”’ 

“So long,’’ answered Harvey, ‘‘as she is 
your wife the law will protect her in every way.” 

“Then damn the law!” shouted Douglas. 
So shouting, he fell in a fit of apoplexy, and 
shortly crossed the Styx—perhaps to seek the 
advice of Socrates, earthly wisdom having 
failed to meet his need. 

Being himself without near relatives, David, 
in the early morning of his married life, had 
dictated to Harvey a will which passed his 
whole estate to Florence, without restrictions. 
This apt expression of his last desires stood 
in the law, unimpeached and unimpeach- 
able. : 

So Florence Douglas, not yet twenty-two 
years old, a childless widow, fell into the bet- 
ter part of a million dollars. Behind her 
heavy mourning veil, life looked brighter to 
her than ever before. She was at last free to 
do as she would with all those carefully 
hoarded dollars. She was young. She was 
prettier than’ pen can describe, or brush de- 
pict. She also had certain delightful antici- 
pations. Both Henry Harvey, who had put 
her into possession of her wealth, and the 
Reverend Arthur Wilson, who had buried 
her one great encumbrance and afterward 
condoled with her so beautifully, had made it 
entirely clear that either would cheerfully 
undertake to repair the mighty breach in her 
heart. To be sure, neither the lawyer, with 


his vigorous, dark face crowned with bushy- 


hair of ebon hue, and with his assumption of 
knowing all about everything, nor the clergy- 
man, with his full face and curly locks, who 
seemed, despite his beautiful flow of language, 
far too much like an overgrown doll, greatly 
appealed to her fancy. So she discouraged 
evident signs of Richard-the-Third wooing in 
each so palpably that the pastor took his 
cherubic smiles off to the courting of a fair 
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(and well-to-do) maid in the next block, while 


‘Harvey, (suddenly turned cynic) to a hint 


from an inquisitive friend that he might win 
the widow, somewhat loftily replied, ‘Not 
I! No second-hand goods for me.” 

But straws not only convey refreshing ju- 
leps, but show which way the wind blows.If 
these two men, in different ways leading men 
of her town, stood ready to seek her hand, 
there must, in due season, be others. 

Meantime her meditations turned often 
toward one who once seemed likely to be 
her sweetheart, and for whom she cherished 
a most kindly recollection. Some months 
before her mother’s death, Triton Andrews, 
(heaven knows whereof such a name!—in- 
evitably shortened to ‘“Trite’”’) the village 
dealer in books, both new and second-hand, 
as well as dealer-out of apt quotations, of 
quotations all awry and of odd or wise say- 
ings (often thrown into rhyme), had sought 
her society and seemed about to seek her 
hand. After making fair progress, however, 
in the siege of her then virgin heart, he sud- 
denly dropped out of her life most mysteri- 
ously. Without a word of explanation, he 
simply ceased his visits. When they met 
afterward, he was uniformly courteous and 
kindly in his bearing, but he had unmistak- 
ably dropped from the attitude of a possible 
lover into that of a mere acquaintance. Why, 
she often wondered, but could never guess. 

During the first month of her widowhood 
she attended to her neccessary matters of 
business; invested in magnificent mourning 
paraphernalia, in which she confessed to her- 
self she looked more attractive than in any- 
thing she had ever worn; received with sweet 
sadness, punctuated ever and anon with her 
well-ordered tears, her visits of condolence; 
and reorganized her household. She re- 
tained her old housekeeper, once the sole fac- 
totum; but surrounded her with many satel- 
lites—cook, kitchen maid, parlor maid and her 
own maid, or personal attendant. She set up 
a carriage, with, of course, a coachman on the 
box. These changes made it neccessary to 
vacate the old home (plenty good enough for 
David) and to move into a much more pre- 
tentious house belonging to her estate, which 
just then happily chanced to be tenantless. 

These things accomplished, she languished 
at home for a week or two longer. Then she 
went down to the book store. Andrews, ten 
or twelve years her senior, seemed an odd 
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mingling of a young and a middle-aged man. 
In appearance and movements he still re- 
tained the vivacity of youth, but in demeanor 
he had the quiet manners of mid-age, when 
one has outlived the passions and frivolities 
incident to earlier years. 

“‘Alas!”’ said she, “I have met with the 
greatest loss of a woman’s life, Mr. Andrews, 
since we have spoken together. My good 
husband, who always gratified my slightest 
wish, has gone forever.” 

In tones more sweetly melancholy than her 
own, he spoke: 

“We were, we know not why, begot, 
We are, while here, we know not what, 
We go, at last, we know not where, 
Nor when we start to journey there; 
For Why and What and Where and When 
Ambush beyond our mortal ken.” 

“What wonderful lines those are,” said 
she. “Who wrote them?” 

“Our old friend, Anonymous, I think,” he 
said, quietly smiling. The truth was that 
they were part of a poem he had written at 
@ great crisis in life. He had never sought to 
print this poem, but parts of it lingered ever 
in his memory, and on rare occasions he thus 
quoted from himself. 

“T have come to you,” she said, after a 
momentary pause, “to ask a great favor. I 
have long known that should my dear husband 
pass away first, it would be impossible for 
me, my nature being what it is, to marry 
again. Lonely as I am now, reading would 
be a great comfort to me, and, in my present 
humor, nothing would interest me so much 
as tales of constancy in noble women. But 
I don’t know where to look. You are such 
a reader, that I have come to ask you to rec- 
commend the most striking instance of wo- 
man’s faithfulness known to you.” 

“Instances of woman’s constancy are by 
no means rare —in books,”’ said he, ‘‘but the 
most beautiful account of that type of woman 
is found,I think, in Reade’s ‘The Cloister and 
the Hearth,’ which I have here.”” He handed 
down the book. She, with many thanks, pur- 
chased it and went away. 

Charles Reade is no longer the fashion— 
more’s the pity. At his best he is highly 
entertaining, sometimes quite electrifying. 
At his worst he is only pedantic to the casual 
reader. In some places it is very difficult to 
read Reade (one might almost say to read 
Reade’s rede) notably so in certain parts of 
that really great book, ““The Cloister and the 
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Hearth.” For months Florence went almost 
daily to the. book store to ask the interpreta- 
tion of some French, Greek or Latin phrase, 
or some obscure passage. Even Denys’ favor- 
ite consigne, “‘Courage! Le Diable est mort,” 
never grew quite familiar to her apprehen- 
sion. And to her the English was at times 
quite as foreign. “Homuncule,” “quadri- 
vious,” “septemvious” and many other 
words of the sort were no clearer.to her for 
being, at least by adoption, parts of her 
mother tongue. Then the whole work was 
so saturated in the undiluted spirit of medie- 
valism as to be wholly beyond her compre- 
hension. All these difficulties she laid day by 
day before the book-lover, who became her 
guide through the whole tangled maze. 

One day she came to him in a state of mani- 
fest agitation. With her heavy veil down for 
once, she began, ‘‘O, Mr. Andrews, I am so 
ashamed to come here again, but I couldn’t 
help coming in once more to thank you for all 
your kindness and to bid you good-bye.” 

“Then you are going away?” he inquired, 
politely interested, a little surprised, but not 
apparently deeply touched. 

“TI don’t know what I shall do. What 
can I do? Do you know what they are say- 
ing about me?” Here the veil was thrown 
back, revealing beauty in distress. 

“Surely no one can ‘be'saying ill of you.” 

“But they do—they are saying the vilest 
things about me. They say—O, how can I 
tell you?—they say that I, with my husband 
hardly cold in his grave (so they say, but 
really he has been gone six months, lacking 
two weeks and three days) that I am coming 
here trying to—to catch you, that my inter- 
est in books is all put on for the sake of seeing 
you: O dear, what can I do? Which way 
can I turn to hide my head?” Here she 
looked him full in the eye. As she did so, 
tears welled their way from some hidden 
spring to her own lovely eyes, which they 
filled to the brim, but overflowed not. How 
wonder-working are tears when they merely 
fill Beauty’s eyes! Let barriers once give way, 
so that the tears course down the face, turning 
eyes, cheek and nose an unpleasant red, the 
effect produced is vastly different. 

Trite looked very grave as he replied, ‘“‘Un- 
fortunately, poor Denys was wholly mistaken. 
The devil is in excellent health. But why 
should it distress you? We know the story is 
false,” 















“Of course it’s false—but how near it.comes 
to being true.” Here she put on the mellow 
contralto stop and the tremolo. ‘Do you 
remember, Trite, how ages before Mr. 
Douglas: wooed me, you paid poor me such 
close attention? I used to think then that 
something might come of it, but just as I felt 
almost sure that you loved me, you ran 
away and never came back.” 

“He who loves and runs away may live 
to love another day.” 

“Why, Trite, you have mixed that all up. 
It is ‘he who fights and runs away.’” . 

“Doubtless you are right, according to 
Oliver Goldsmith. To the same effect, see 
Butler’s Hudibras, and English poets ‘and 
writers generally. If this does not satisfy you, 
there are plenty of French, Greek and Latin 
authorities you can consult. I doubt not that 
one familiar with those tongues could find 
the same thing in Sanscrit, Chinese or Choc- 
taw. Still, I prefer my own version, which has 
at least a touch of variety in form. The mean- 
ing may be much the same, however.” 

““O, no! ‘Loves’ and ‘fights’ can never mean 
the same. My dear husband and I were not 
always in perfect accord in sentiment, but it 
was ever with us a generous strife to see which 
could concede the most to the other.” 

“What exquisite harmony! ‘Two hearts 
that beat as one,’ and neither trying. to beat 
the other.” : 

“How strangely our lives run, Trite! Think 
of it fora moment! Once we were thrown to- 
gether for a time and might then have been 
taken for lovers. Suppose it had been so, and 
that in time I had married you, instead of 
David. I might now be a happy wife, not a 
wretched young widow.” 

“Tn love, as in business, what is one man’s 
loss is another man’s gain.” 

“OQ, Trite!—shame to me that I must say 
it—may we not be happy yet? Margaret was 
constant, but only because her priest-husband 
was still living. Do you not see that she, if 
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Gerard had died, would have married Luke - 


Peterson? And, after all, is constancy the 
only virtue?” She cast on him a look that 
might have won a saint. 

They stood at the time near his desk, at the 
back of the store. Intervening piles of books, 
heaped high on many a table,almost hid them 
from the two clerks and one customer, whose 
merry words and laughter rose high above 
their voices. 
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He returned her glance with one which re- 
sponded not in kind, but rather seemed filled 
with sadness of some remote origin.~ 

“Let us say no more of this, Florence,” he 
began, in tones of unusual earnestness. 
“What do you—or I—know of constancy? 
What do we know of inconstancy? These 
are only words. ‘To one they mean, perhaps, 
much; to another, little; to someone else, noth- 
ing, or less than nothing. Fate sends to one 
man a wife; to another many wives; to yet an- 
other no wife. As with the man, so it is with 
the woman. 

“The dark. fatalist asserts that ‘whatever 
is to be, will be.’ Pope, with magnificent 
optimism, says, ‘Whatever is, is right.’ Both 
views are distorted. With absolute safety 
one can go no further than to hold that 
whatever is, is. For all we know, things 
might have happened differently—but they 
never do. 

“T will tell you something I once fancied 
I might tell you under happier circumstances. 
Some years before I saw this town, my heart 
was set on one who is not.’ Three weeks be- 
fore the day appointed for our wedding she 
died. Her last earthly hope was that some 
other woman might make me as happy as 
she had meant todo. When she was no more, 
everything in the world, once so fair, seemed 
stricken with a sudden blight. When kindly 
Time had softened the first bitterness of my 
heart, youth claimed its rights, and I began 
to cherish the hope she had expressed with 
her dying breath. I looked about me in 
search of one who might bring me happiness. 
My search took me to many places. At last 
I drifted here. In this place I settled down for 
your sake alone.” Her eyes for a momertt 
sparkled right merrily at these words. 

“In you I fancied a likeness to my lost one. 
I set myself to know you well, hoping, after a 
time, to tell you this and to ask you to share 
my modest lot in life. Later it came over me 
that such resemblance as existed was wholly 
superficial. A voice within me cried out, 
‘You have found a face and form as rare as 
Muriel had, but the soul you seek is not 
here.’ Quietly, as you know, I stepped 
aside to go my lone way in life. After your 
mother died, Fate sent you David Douglass. 
He, too, has left you. Who may succeed him, 
I know not, save that it cannot be Triton 
Andrews.” 

As after the play, be it tragedy or be it farce, 
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the heavy curtain falls, so fell her somber veil. 
She spoke no word of farewell, or otherwise, 
but with a hurried pace passed out to her 
carriage. To the driver she gave, in a muffled 
tone, her order, ‘‘Home.” 

When she arrived she hastened to her 
room, tore off her habiliments of woe, put on 
something lighter and cooler, scolded and 
sent away her maid and threw herself on her 
bed, where she shed tears unlimited. Were 
they tears of shame, of mere pique, of dis- 
appointed love, of grief for the dead or of 
anger toward the living? It is impossible to 
say, for they were not analyzed at the time, 
and now it is too late. 

The next day she sent for Henry Harvey, 
to whom she explained that she wished to 
make her will. To be sure, she was still very 
young, but death came to the young as well 
as to the aged. She had no heirs at law, nor 
anyone dependent on her. She wished to 
leave her fortune to some deserving charity; 
but what one? She knew so little of such 
institutions. Would he kindly make careful 
inquiries and satisfy her later where it would 
be best to bestow her bounty ? 

He undertook the service, and from time 
to time reported on numerous charitable in- 
stitutions, far and near. Unfortunately, none 
of them just suited her taste. Did he tell of 
a nice home for the aged, she answered, “I 
am so young! What have I to do with such 
decrepit old people?” Did he recommend 
some orphan asylum, she objected, “To 
help such an institution would only be to 
encourage the vice and immorality which 
fill it with nobody’s children.” Did he speak 
highly of some Catholic sisterhood, it was only 
to hear her say, “I have no patience with 
miserable Catholics.” Did he find some 
Protestant charity in need of help, she found 
fault with the peculiar creed of its founders, 
with its particular officers, with its field of 
work, with its mode of operation, or with 
nothing specified. Sometimes she only said: 
“O, I could never think of giving them 
money.” 

Under such circumstances, it may take a 
long time to prepare a will; and where the 
testatrix, in posse, is a young and charming 
widow, with large means’ and no encum- 
brances, who does not at all times look as if 
she was absolutely beyond the possibility of 
consolation; and where the legal adviser, 
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owing to certain secret ventures, is growing 
hungry and desperate: it is possible that the 
long-deferred will may, in course of time, be 
gradually superseded in conversation by 
topics of more immediate interest. After 
some two months of dilly-dallying over the 
will that never was, Harvey, one day, seeing a 
convenient opening, made a declaration of 
love. He was, with just the proper degree of 
surprise and hesitation, accepted; and they 
sealed the compact in good and ancient form. 
After the kiss, he said: “What a lucky man 
am I!. Do you know it is only a few weeks 
since I thought you would end by marrying 
that queer fellow, Andrews.” 

“You foolish boy!” said she sweetly. 
“When I was a little girl, he wanted to be 
my sweetheart; but ages before I married 
David I let him know that he could never 
win my heart, and sent him off about his busi- 
ness.” 

They agreed on a short engagement and 
set busily about their respective preparations. 
On her part these consisted mainly of femi- 
nine mysteries, better imagined than set forth 
in detail; on his part, chiefly of much think- 
ing, with a very definite purpose in view. 

What that purpose was may possibly be 
inferred from a bit of conversation between 
Henry and his special friend, which ended in 
this wise: ‘‘You area lucky dog,” said Ami- 
cus, “‘but you must excuse my laughing a little 
when I think that you are going into the sec- 
ond-hand business, after all.” 

The lawyer flushed deeply under the jest- 
ing taunt, but downed his wrath as manfully 
ashecould. ‘Look here, Bill!’”’ he answered, 
“Of course I didn’t know when I made that 
tomfool remark that I should marry Flor- 
ence, nor did I even guess how fine a woman 
she really is. Besides, let me tell you in strict 
confidence what I wouldn’t tell anybody else. 
I am ambitious; but what chance has an am- 
bitious man nowadays, if he lacks money? 
Just give me half of old David’s means, and 
Pll show Anyoldville a thing or two.” 

Could any surmise of this feeling on Henry’s 
part have entered Andrews’ mind? We only 
know that when the Reverend Arthur Wilson 
apprised Trite of the approaching marriage, 
news of which had just commenced to 
circulate, the bookman turned his gaze out of 
the window and as he contemplated in a rapt, 
far-away manner the Wintry sky, gently said: 











“The north wind doth blow 
And we shall have snow; 
And what will Robin do then? 

Poor thing!” 


Presently the Reverend Arthur Wilson read 
the marriage service over Florence and Henry, 
who thereupon departed on their honey- 
moon. It proved to be an ideal one. The 
delicate, little, never-flagging attentions which 
Henry lavished on his wife were something 
entirely new in her experience. Often, in 
those halcyon days, did she contrast her ex- 
quisite happiness with the distressing scenes 
incident to her former married life. 

During those happy hours it somehow 
came to be arranged that he should be her 
man of affairs. He good-naturedly pro- 
tested that he only wanted her, and had no 
desire to be bothered with David’s old cash; 
but she urged it on him, saying, ‘What do 
I know about taking care of money? I only 
know how to spend it.” So, to humor her 
whim, he promised to take the heavy load on 
his broad shoulders; and a little later sub- 
mitted for her signature a power of attorney, 
as strong as he could make it, which he ex- 
plained would enable him to act for her in 
any emergency that might arise. He did not 
deem it necessary to point out to her that this 
little bit of paper placed her entire fortune ab- 
solutely at his mercy. At the end of the 
honeymoon, they ratified this charming bit 
of form, as they laughingly called it, with a 
champagne supper, and drank toasts to their 
mutual happiness. 

David was only eleven months dead when 
they returned to Anyoldville,whence she soon 
departed, with Henry’s consent, (most charm- 
ingly given), to essay a season at a highiy 
fashionable Summer resort. 

In her absence, he plunged: into work in 
the heartiest way imaginable. He inwardly 
laughed at David’s old-fashioned business 
ideas. In his case, no small but constantly 
increasing profits were to be considered. He 
intended to do distinctly big things. He went 
in for Amalgamated Moonshine, Electrocuted 
Copper, Highly-Diluted Steel and glittering 
things generally. At first he won, as many 
another novice has done. So that, when he 
dropped into Andrews’ modest store one day 
in search of a book, he, wishing to create envy 
in his former rival’s heart, casually remarked, 
“T cleaned up ten thousand on Wall Street 
yesterday.” 
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Trite’s features did not change as he 
quietly said: 
“There is more rejoicing in Wall Street over the lamb they 


fleece today 
Than over the ninety and nine that never come their way.” 


Later the market turned against him, and 
he met successively losses, great losses, greater 
losses, irretrievable losses, mountainous losses. 
Heavy losses in his case led to heavy drinking. 
There are some cheerful men, of the sort who 
drink merely for hilarity, who never seem to 
be much harmed by liquor. On the other 
hand, morbid men, who drink because things 
are going wrong with them, usually overdo 
matters utterly and wreck everything within 
their reach. Harvey drank so recklessly that 
shortly he often staggered through the streets 
at midday. When someone pointed him out 
in such plight to Andrews, the characteristic 
response was: 


‘*The woman tempted man to eat, they think. 
’Tis Satan’s self that tempts a man to drink.” 


One day Harvey sobered up enough to real- 
ize his true situation. He was involved for 
more than he could possibly pay. Florence’s 
whole fortune had been sucked up, as by a 
gigantic sponge. Worse even than that, there 
had gone as well the property of three estates 
which had been entrusted to his administra- 
tion. Clearly, he was not only a fool of the 
first magnitude, but he was also a criminal of 
fair dimensions. Questioning himself as to 
what remained to be done before the inevitable 
discovery, he reached a most sensible conclu- 
sion. He borrowed a friend’s revolver—‘‘to 
shoot a dog,” he said. He used the weapon 
to make a neat, round hole near the middle of 
his forehead. Thence oozed blood, mixed 
with something which bore a strong physical 
resemblance to brains. 

So Florence Harvey (born Fisher—of men) 
not yet quite twenty-three, is for the second 
time a widow. This time she is doubly be- 
reaved, of husband and of fortune. 

Yesterday an Anyoldville wag (soi disant) 
said in the book store, “‘ Florence is loose again. 
Who will be next? Let all marriageable men 
take to the nearest tall timber.” 

Andrews glanced at the callow youth who 
had spoken, and shot at him this impromptu 
couplet; 


*O, gentle youth, let not thy soul be vexed; 
Te any good, you never will be next,” 
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By Olive A. Smith 





T was conceded by all persons who in- 
vestigated the matter that Monrovia was 
the most cultured town in the Mississippi val- 
ley. It was also conceded that the social lead- 
ers of this charming center of refinement 
received or rejected applicants for intimate 
friendships solely on the ground of their in- 
dividual merits or demerits. 

As Miss Van Houten, the German teacher 
in the Baptist college, once said to a member 
of her class: ‘We are proud to say, my dear, 
that we care for men and women for what 
they are, irrespective of worldly possessions, 
unfortunate environment or family relation- 
ships. We are proud to say that we ignore 
the vulgar pretensions of mere wealth, or 
fame, or inherited social eminence. It is 
the inherent nobility and aspiring nature of 
the individual soul which wins it a place in 
the intellectual and social life of Monrovia.” 

That statement explained the reason for 
Mrs Emily Monser’s prominence in Monro- 
via society. For her husband, Peter Monser, 
. Wasa very uncultured, phlegmatic coal-dealer, 
who had never been suspected of cherishing 
an aspiration. As for inherent nobility, the 
only visible evidences of such a characteristic 
were his habits of dealing squarely with all 
men and kindly with the poor people who 
needed coal, but were too often unable to pay 
for it; also, the habit of granting unlimited 
freedom of time and means to his pretty, bril- 
liant little wife. 

He spent his uneventful days in a dingy, 
down-town office, often mounting his own 
wagon to make a delivery when his recreant 
man-of-all-work failed to materialize at the 
proper moment. He seemed content to 
lounge in his own little den adjoining the 
library, or to play with his two little boys, 
Horace and Wilford, while his spouse was 
delightfully entertaining friends in the par- 
lors, or reading lengthy dissertations on the 
all-important subjects which were discussed 
at the various club meetings. 

Cultured Monrovia had wondered, specu- 
lated, lamented, even gossiped in a quiet, 
refined way, over the inexplicable soul tragedy 


that had linked the life of Mrs. Monser to the 
existence of the coal-dealer. 

“It’s one of the inscrutable mysteries of 
Providence,” said Mrs. Amsburg, the Pres- 
byterian minister’s wife. 

“It’s a deplorable case, which should teach 
us to investigate and promulgate the princi- 
ples of soul-affinity,” said Mrs. Arabella 
Wainwright, a soulful heiress who studied 
theosophy and mental science. 

“Tt’s the iron hand of fate,” said Percival 
Adolphus Leander, a dark and melancholy 
bachelor of forty, whose culture had taken an 
occult and spiritualistic turn. Percival Adol- 
phus was a poet, and, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to add that he was exceedingly poor. He 
lived with his mother in a very unromantic 
little brown house outside the city limits, and 
shared the slender income which she received 
as the widow of a Union soldier. 

But the coal-dealer moved placidly forward 
in the path of existence which seemed to be 
his inheritance, while his wife superintended 
their comfortable home and fluttered con- 
tentedly back and forth between club meet- 
ings, musicals, teas and dinners. She was 
abundantly blessed with that quality which 
some of our grandmothers designated as “‘fac- 
ulty.” 

No one could have told precisely how or 
where the idea of establishing a magazine in 
Monrovia first originated. It was introduced 
as a joke at one of the regular meetings of the 
Modern Ficfion League; but the sentiment 
that such an enterprise was within the range 
of possibility gradually assumed a serious 
form. After much private discussion, the 
subject was presented by Miss Van Houten 
at a union club meeting, and various commit- 
tees of investigation were appointed. 

It was finally agreed that there was but one 
feasible plan for the establishment of ‘The 
Epitomist of Modern Culture.” Mrs. Mon- 
ser suggested the plan. She proposed that 
the company which should be organized an- 
nounce a short story competition, open to all 
non-professional writers. She suggested that 
six prizes amounting to $2,000 be offered and 
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that each contestant be required to send one 
dollar for a year’s subscription to the maga- 
zine. 

“O, that will be splendid!” “Exactly!” 
“What a clever idea!” exclaimed the lady 
members of the committee. Percival Adol- 
phus alone remained silent. 

“Ts there a dissenting note?” asked Mrs. 
Monser, looking anxiously into the poet’s pale 
face. 

Percival Adolphus waved his hand with a 
tragic smile. 

“Pray do not allow yourselves to be dis- 
concerted by my poor opinion, ladies,” he 
murmured. “It grieves me somewhat that 
we should be forced to resort to the expedi- 
ents of worldly wisdom in this effort of soul 
cultivation. But I am a poor, impractical 
fellow. I beg that you will rely solely upon 
your own better judgment.” 

Polite murmurs and playful remonstrances 
greeted this speech, but it was agreed that 
some concession to practical conditions was 
unavoidable. ‘ 

“Tt’s the publishing that worries me,” said 
Miss Van Houten. ‘The illustrating and 


general make-up must be of the very best, and 


just think of the expense! I’m not discour- 
aged, but really, I wonder how it is to be man- 
aged ?” 

Mrs. Monser smiled. “I think we can 
manage it somehow,” she replied. “TI have 
a slight acquaintance with some publishing 
firms in Chicago, and I may be able to assist 
in that line.” 

With a capital somewhat slender, but equal 
to all preliminary expenses, The Monrovia 
Publishing Company was organized. The 
next matter of importance was the selection of 
an editor, an assistant editor, and a business 
manager. ‘The committee appointed for that 
purpose acted promptly- and unanimously. 
Because of her cultivated taste in periodical 
literature, Miss Arabella was chosen as editor- 
in-chief, to be assisted by Percival Adolphus. 
Mrs. Monser was prevailed upon to assume 
the business management, and also to assist 
the editorial force in a general way during the 
trying period of preliminary work. The rent 
of suitable office rooms was donated by Judge 
Metcalf, the owner of one of the best business 
blocks in the town. Local advertisers were 
generous in their patronage and the solicitors 
appointed to work up a subscription list re- 
ported very fair results. 
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Promptly on the first of the year, the an- 
nouncement of the $2,000 prize competition 
appeared, and in less than two weeks the little 
office was deluged with manuscripts. Big 
envelopes, little envelopes, medium sized en- 
velopes, envelopes white and yellow, pink and 
blue and green; square and oblong envelopes, 
and occasional rolls of paper tied with ribbon, 
or twine string, all poured into the office and 
were piled high in the little back room. And 
because each envelope contained a dollar, 
everybody was happy except the postman, 
who sighed and groaned from sheer exhaus- 
tion as he deposited his daily increasing load. 

After three weeks of work at the editorial 
desk, Miss Arabella collapsed and took to her 
bed. The next day Percival Adolphus, un- 
accustomed to labor more strenuous than the 
chronicling of his own emotions, swooned and 
fell from his chair. Mrs. Monser had in- 
stalled her capable housekeeper—a girl who 
was warranted to have no nerves—as his as- 
sistant, and the two revived the prostrate poet 
and sent him home in a cab. He did not re- 
turn to the office. 

Then did Mrs. Monser begin to prove her 
right to the reputation of being a woman of 
“faculty.” The first number of the maga- 
zine was promised to the subscribers on the 
twentieth of the month, and she determined 
that it should appear. Another nerveless 
young woman was secured to assist in the 
mechanical work of the office, and the same 
day some of the company’s stockholders were 
astonished to see the coal-dealer slouched in 
in one of the big chairs at the editor’s desk, 
laboriously sorting and indexing manuscripts 
and copying letters. Even the little Monsers 
were put to work in the office, and the doors 
of the Monser home were closed and locked 
during the entire day. The office force took 
their meals at a convenient restaurant and 
returned to the deserted house late at night. 

At the appointed time the magazine ap- 
peared, the joy and pride of every man, wo- 
man and child in Monrovia. 

At last the date for the closing of the story 
contest drew near, and in accordance with 
previous announcement, Professor Addison 
Moncure, a prominent literary man of Chi- 
cago, was notified as to the day on which the 
prizes would be awarded. The preliminary 
sorting of the manuscripts was undertaken by 
the editorial force, assisted by President Hone 
of the Baptist college, the third member of the 
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awarding committee. It was no small task. 

Hundreds of hopeless, ludicrously pitiful 
stories were returned first, with the stereo- 
typed “thanks for the privilege of examina- 
tion.” The number remaining was soon re- 
duced to less than a hundred, and when the 
final decision day arrived, the committee of 
three were closeted with about thirty manu- 
scripts. Mrs. Monser very reasonably pleaded 
fatigue, and was excused from participating 
in the final decision. Miss Van Houten was 
appointed to take the place of the prostrate 
editor. 

The office was a center of excited interest. 
Local reporters, members of the company and 
interested friends crowded into the outer room 
and formed groups in the hall and on the stair- 
ways. 

At precisely four o’clock, the door between 
the rooms opened and Professor Moncure ap- 
peared. There were traces of tears in his 
eloquent dark eyes, though his lips were smil- 
ing and tender. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,”’ said he, “‘the con- 
test is decided. I have not waited to learn the 
names and addresses of the six successful com- 
petitors. They will be handed to me in a few 
moments. Some of you are perhaps aware 
that the author’s name in each case is enclosed 
in a separate small envelope which will be 
opened soon. But I wish to make a state- 
ment in regard to this contest. While we 
have selected six excellent stories, there is one 
story—the one which is awarded the first prize 
of $1,000—which is worthy of special men- 
tion. It is more than a prize story, ladies and 
gentlemen. It is a genuine masterpiece. 
Suppose, Mrs. Monser,”’ he said, turning to- 
ward the desk where that lady sat, her curly 
blonde hair hidden behind a pile of manu- 
scripts, ‘“‘suppose that I take the liberty of 
reading this story to our little assembly. 
Every one of them will go away the better 
for hearing it. It may be a bit unconven- 
tional, but—” 

A chorus of eager voices interrupted him. 
He was a man of charming personality and 
magnetic power, and they knew that it would 
be a treat to listen to his reading. They 
gathered about the improvised platform, 
jostling one another in a good-natured at- 
tempt to make room for others who were 
standing in the hall. 

The story was entitled ‘‘Life’s Mask,” and 
it proved to be, as the professor chad said, a 
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genuine masterpiece. Absorbing in plot and 
motij; teeming with real human interest and 
pulsating with life and vigor, and the rarest 
of sentiment; singularly perfect in literary 
workmanship, and irresistible in its delicate 
bits of humor and satire; it played with the 
emotions of the little Monrovia audience and 
they laughed and cried as it bade them. 

It was a simple little love story, touched 
with the spirit of modern business and social 
life, but revealing a mind rich in scholarship 
and knowledge of the human heart. As the 
reader approached the conclusion, the ab- 
sorbing attention of the hearers grew more 
intense. When he finished they turned in 
breathless wonder and smiled into each other’s 
faces. For, seated at the desk near the door, 
the coal-dealer and the girl with no nerves 
were stupidly copying names on rejection 
slips, and the dull scratching of their pens 
sounded strange, almost profane. 

“T told you, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
the professor, as he looked at the first page 
of the manuscript, ‘‘that the author’s name 
was unknown to me. While your esteemed 
Mrs. Monser is preparing these slips I will say, 
however, that the pseudonym appearing on 
this manuscript is one which is slightly famil- 
iar te me, and no doubt equally familiar to 
some of you. You probably will not be sur- 
prised to know that this story wins the first 
prize, when I tell you that it bears the unique 
signature ‘C. D. Chump,’ which we have seen 
of late in some of our first-class magazines.” 

At that moment little Horace Monser ap- 
peared in the doorway and handed him the 
six slips of paper which had been removed 
from the sealed envelopes. He took them and 
began: 

“The first prize of $1,000 is awarded to—” 

He stopped, confused and puzzled. ‘“‘Par- 
don me, ladies and gentlemen, I think there 
is some mistake,”’ he continued, as he stepped 
down and approached the desk in the private 
office. After a moment’s conference with the 
other members of the committee, he reap- 
peared and rapidly announced the names and 
addresses of the six winners. Then he has- 
tened to add, ‘‘The members of the editorial 
staff request that you vacate the office at once. 
They are very tired and there is much work 
to be done. Allow me to thank you all, in 
their behalf, for the interest you have shown 
in this contest.” 

Half an hour later the excited groups of 
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men and women had dispersed. The promi- 
nent literary man had accepted President 
Hone’s invitation to dine with his family. 
The housekeeper and the little Monsers had 
gone home to warm up a cold house and pre- 
pare for a hearty meal and an evening of 
quiet. Miss Van Houten was lying on a 
couch in her sitting.room, wrestling with a 
nervous headache. The ‘coaldealer and 
the girl with no nerves were silently finishing 
their work at the desk. With a triumphant 
“There, I’m done,” the girl arranged her 
copy, wriggled into her wraps, and with a 
hasty “Good-bye” rushed out of the office. 

Then there was a swift scurry of small feet, 
a cyclonic whirling of skirts over the office 
floor, and the arms of the business manager 
were tightly encircling the coal-dealer’s big 
neck. 

“Don’t, Emi!” he squealed, as soon as he 
could command breath enough to speak, 
“You'll ruin what little reputation I have for 
beauty and culture if you tousel my hair, and 
muss my collar like that.” 

“OQ, I don’t care!” she murmured, punc- 
tuating every other word with a kiss. ‘You 
dear old genius! You sweet old elephant! 
You adorable husband! I’m so glad you 
taught that pack of idiots a few things. But 
wasn’t it funny! O, wasn’t it rich the way 
they Oh’d and Ah’d and buzzed and flut- 
tered.” And the little woman went off into 
a peal of laughter which was too much even 
for the stupid gravity of the -coal- -dealer. 
Then she wiped her eyes and seated herself 
on the arm of his chair. 

“Tm going to put a stop to this joke now, 
Peter,” she said softly. “It has gone far 
enough. It amuses you immensely, I know, 


and that’s one reason I was willing to keep it 


up, even after I got very tired of it. But those 
simpletons shan’t monopolize our parlors and 
our days and evenings any longer.” 

“What about ‘The Epitomist?’” inquired 
Peter, with a twinkle in his blue eye which 
no member of the publishing company had 
ever seen. ‘You promised to tell me all 
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about the financial condition of things, if I 
won a prize.’ How is it?” 

The business manager laughed again. 

“Guess,” she replied, “I shan’t tell you 
until you do.” 

“Well,” he said, reaching out.a fat hand 
to toy with one of the curls that had. strayed 
“if they’d had ariyone else to 
manage the thing, I would say that the outlay 
was about two thousand ahead-ef the income. 
But you could always make’a dollar do the 
work of two, so I'll guess half of it. Say a 
thousand, or twelve hundred.” 

“Good,” she answered. “We need just 
$1,000 to square things up, and return the 
subscription money. I sent the statement 
in for the meeting of the stockholders to- 
morrow night, and, of course, they won’t try 
to get out another number of the thing. Just 
look at the stuff,” she added disdainfully, 
turning the pages of ‘The Epitomist of Mod: 
ern Culture.” 

“But what about the thousand?” per. 
sisted the coal-dealer. 

“QO, they’ll have to pay that much fér their 
wisdom. It won’t be very heavy, divided up, 
you know.” 

“OQ, no, Emi! No, no!” exclaimed the 
coal-dealer, rising and reaching for his over- 
coat. ‘The poor fools mustn’t suffer for it 
that way. The én mea, 2 is aagrens for, 
isn’t it?” 

“O, I forgot! Yes, the checks are all made 
out,.and here’s yours,” she added, going to her 
desk and taking out the slip of paper which 


> represented the $1,000 to be paid to the author 


of “Life’s Mask.” 

“Leave it there till morning,” he replied. 
“Then I’ll turn it into-cash, and hand it over 
to be used in settling up the affairs of ‘The 
Monrovia Publishing Company.” 

“You will?” exclaimed Mrs. Monser. 

“Why, of course! But let’s yo home now. 
We'll have a nice, cozy evening with the boys, 
just for once. The Modern Culturists are 
too stunned to bother us tonight.” And they 
passed out of the office. 











TG apiece. 
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THE LATE HENRIK IBSEN, DRAMATIST, POET, RADICAL 


The greatest dramatic author of his period, a poet of extraordinary gift, a radical who protested that he advo- 
cated nothing but merely reported life as he saw it and allowed it to teach its own moral, Ibsen was, at the time of 


his death late in May of this year, one of the world’s few acknowledged first-class figures. His greatest work is 


“Brand,” characterized by a competent critic as “a poetic play ef amazing power, literary beauty and elevation of 
religious sentiment.” The same critic says Ibsen shaped the work o: two generations o1 playwrights in Europe and 
America. Most ot all he was a thinker, fighter and prophet. 
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OPEN-AIR PHOTOGRAPHY 


By Olive Shippen 


E may not all be privileged by 
gifts of nature to become success- 
ful painters, but any of us can achieve 
true success as photographers, and 
not only this, but we may thus be led 
greatly to increase our powers of percep- 
tion, and by exercising them in the pur- 
suit of our pastime or profession of 
photography, begin to find new beauties 
all about us, every familiar thing taking to 
itself a new guise in our sight, while we 
watch with deepening interest won- 
derful transformations wrought by time, 
seasons and the variations of our capri- 
cious climate. 
Few amateurs get beyond the early 


Berry 


stages of photography, and this is in- 
deed a thing to be lamented, for it is 
not in the first efforts that one gains 
the greatest pleasure and instruction 
from photography. Patience and per- 
severence are qualities that are demand- 
ed for beginners; but after the little by- 
ways are all learned it is easy to become 
an expert. 

To the amateur photographer open- 
air work is the most fascinating, as it 
admits of such a wide range of subjects 
and has the inestimable advantage of 
taking one out of doors in the free air 
and sunshine when the breezes blow and 
the birds fly over, with all the scents 
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and sounds of nature keen to our ears, 
our pastime bringing wonders to our 
sight each-moment. 

It is not wise, when one starts out to 
take open-air photographs to post off for 
the nearest celebrated aussichtspunkt, 
ms the Germans call it, the point whence 
several countries are to be seen, or the 
valley which someone has said reminded 
him of Kashmir, but to rest content with 
the finding of some simple picture that 
has plenty of light and shade and makes 
a good- composition, as our kinsmen 
the painters say. 


As in picture - painting, so in photo-. 


graphy, success lies in selection. One 
must have an eye for a “picture”; that 
is to say, one must know what bit to 
choose, just what arrangement of hills 
and trees and sky and foreground will 
make up an interesting mass to fill the 
paper that limits the photograph. One 
must keep one’s eyes open and 
one’s sense of the artistic keen, and 
there will be revealed all manner of 
lovely bits for one’s camera; a-bend 
of the road with trees hanging over; 
a corner of stone wall; a bewildering 
garden place or a group of children. 
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If, however, one introduces figures 
into the landscape photographs, one 
must be very careful that they be per- 
fectly harmonious, for any evidence of 
arrangement is sure to spoil the effect of 
a picture.. All objects and figures should 
have the appearance of accident and not 
of design.” It is a very common thing to 
find a photograph of a beautiful bit of 
scenery with a ruinous figure in tailor- 
made gown frankly posed ip the fore: 
ground and having nothing in keeping 
with the picture. The effect of this is 
decidedly irritating to artistiéeyes. It 
is really a most difficult matter to find a 
suitable figure at just the right time. It 
is far better to catch a person when in 
some unconscious attitude or position, 
for almost inyariably there comes a self- 
conscious look to the faces of posing 
figures which is not attractive. In this 
fascinating picture of the two young 
women and the swans there is 
no conscious appearance and the 
result is natural and_ unaffected, 
making up a very effective group, and 
a good composition of foreground and 
background with the beautiful snowy 
swans lighting up the foreground.. 


FOREGROUND 
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A PERFECT CHILD PICTURE 


Children should never be told that 
their photographs’ are being taken if it 
can be avoided, as extreme conscious- 
ness is apt to be the result and some 
very charming examples of the utter 
abandon and innocent grace of child- 


hood may be obtained by snap-shots. 

What more simple and fetching can be 
imagined than this photograph of a little 
girl feeding her lambs. She appears 
utterly unconscious of the camera and is 
intent only upon the actions of her pets. 
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The same charming unconsciousness 
is displayed in the photograph of the little 
girl and her dog. The group makes an 
interesting picture, and the composition 
is excellent; besides, the picture means 
something and has a deal of interest. 

A great many wise rules have been laid 
down about composition, but the fact re- 
mains that we may break almost any of 
them if we are clever enough to do so 
without letting anybody know. With 
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a certain amount of perception and a 
capable critic to advise, most photog- 
raphers will learn through practice with- 
out troubling much about rules. 

It is well to remember, however, not 
to crowd too much into one’s picture, 
though it may be difficult to make up 
one’s mind not to include a graceful tree, 
a glimpse of water, a distant hill, which, 
by a little management, could just be 
squeezed in. It might be the most beau- 
tiful thing in sight, and yet, by destroy- 
ing the balance, spoil the whole picture. 
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In the same way, at a later stage when 
dealing with prints, cut and trim them 
remorselessly until each one is exactly 
the shape that suits the subject best. 

Some have their prints mounted exact- 
ly as they come from the plate, all of 
uniform size and mounted on the same 
size card, no matter what the subject or 
composition. For example, in this 
photograph taken in the Scotch High- 
lands, much expanse of sky has been 
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cut away and what was originally almost 
a square print is now oblong and fitting 
for the composition. At first the sheep 
were quite lost, as if swallowed up ina 
great expanse of sky and foreground, 
till by cutting it became the slender 
picture shown on page 292. 

In the composition of a landscape the 
possibilities of the sky must not be 
ignored. This is a very large subject, 
which can be but barely touched upon 
here. A beginner is proud and pleased 
if her negatives are dense enough to 
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print dead white in the sky; she scorns 
all others. Later she awakes to the fact 
that something a little softer is more true 
to nature. 

Her first attempt at adding clouds is 
of an alarming nature; she is content 
with nothing less than angry masses 
’ which herald an approaching thunder- 
storm, taken in all their glory against the 
light. Further experience teaches that 
such sharply defined cloud forms are not 
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examples. On page 390 is a photograph of 
nothing but trees, great gnarled, aged 
oaks, in an English park, but making 
a beautiful study. The other is fish- 
ing boats taken in the island of Guernsey. 
The chief charm of the picture is the 
manner in which the slender line of the 
wharf is admitted to the picture, with 
the children and fishquay in the center. It 
gives the effect of a stage, as if one were 
looking at something beyond a frame. 
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FISHING BOATS IN THE ISLAND OF GUERNSEY 


always suitable. The important point is 
that the tone of the different parts of the 
whole harmonize perfectly, especially in 
mood, with the accompanying landscape. 
If the latter is to be bright and sunny, 
do not take the life out of it by adding a 
gloomy sky. Very often the merest sug- 
gestion of clouds or the toning down of 
white paper is all that is required. 

The true photographic artist will 
always be on the alert for something un- 
usual for his picture. Here are two 


There is no season of the year when 
open-air photography need be given up. 
Even in Winter there are comparatively 
few days that are too stormy for an ener- 
getic photographer to venture out. She 
who braves the elements will be rewarded 
with far more beautiful renderings of the 
tones of nature than any Summer work 
could show. Leafless trees and hedges 
have a wonderful softness of outline 
which when fully clad are buried in 
green; and the slender twigs of trees 
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EVEN IN WINTER ONE CAN 


etched sharply against a cldar sky give a 
strong character to many. Hp set day 


ficture. Even a thoroughly wet day is 
not to be despised, for there ‘are possibil- 
ities, even when the country road has 
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FIND A STRIKING PICTURE 


been made into a queer, distorted mirror 
covered with ghostly reflections of dark 
tree stems and gay wayside shubs. True, 
such a day cannot be well recommended 
to the rheumatic photographer, but one 
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can get-many a gem that reminds of 
the ‘‘gray, lowery days” so much praised 
by painters. 

It often happens that, apart from pic- 
ture-making, one wishes to photograph a 
place merely as a memento of it, or to 
have something that will be a reminder 
of the scene when faraway. The time 
available may be short, the light not at 
its best, but a certain amount of selection 
can always be exercised. In such a case, 
seize upon'the most characteristic fea- 
tures and make them tell as much as 
possible. If, after all one’s trouble, the 
negative turns out a failure,- do not 
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possible, with a little thought and a few 
properties, such as a screen, a rug, 
chairs, etc., to give an indoor effect to 
a picture taken in sunlight on a lawn, 
and which is more easily arranged for 
the amateur because of the different light 
of the open air. 

To avoid too much glare from over- 
head, the sitter should be placed at the 
foot of a higi wall or the side of a build- 
ing; even a long-handled umbrella, held 
aloft, may be useful if one can prevent 
its: coming into the picture. 

When making figure studies with a 
natural background one must be sure to 
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throw it away at once unless it be per- 
fectly hopeless, for some day when one 
has learned more tricks of the trade, she 
may be able to make good the defects, or 
find that, with a. new printing process, 
they lead to a brilliant success. 

To those who are not energetic enough 
to wander far afield in search of subjects, 
figure, animal or flower studies will ap- 
peal the most. Indeed, to everybody a 
little variety is refreshing now and then, 
and anything is a help which increases 
one’s familarity with the camera. 


Single figures or groups of two or three . 


are quite easy to photograph. It is quite 
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choose one simple-and subdued enough. 
Too much sharply focussed detail will 
crowd round the subject and take away 
the main intent, leaving no feeling of 
atmosphere. Focus the eyes of the sub- 
ject or subjects and use as large a stop as 
possible if one is necessary at all. One 
must judge of this by the amount of soft- 
ening the background will stand without 
showing ugly distortion. It is well 
to have it recede from the figures, leav- 
ing them to catch the eye and hold the 
interest. 

In taking photographs of animals 
whose shape is to be considered and 
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A MASS OF MOUNTAIN LAUREL 


admired, great pains should be taken to 


avoid placing the camera in such a posi- 
tion that the head is exaggerated. 

It is a relief, sometimes, to turn to 
reposeful subjects after struggling with 
people and animals whose animation is 


sometimes a most discouraging factor. 
Flowers make a charming change. 
They are beautiful to photograph and are 
so decorative and delicate, growing in 
such a_ bewildering variety of graceful 
forms. To do them justice a large plate 
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is required. One must endeavor above 
all things to show the modeling and deli- 
cate texture. One must not lose the 
feeling of transparency in the petals or 
overlook the network of tiny veins re- 
vealed in many of them as the light 
passes through them. Beware of crowd- 
ing too much into the plate and focus 
very carefully. _ At such close quarters 
the parts farthest away from the lens be- 
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come very much distorted and a small 
stop may have to be used. 

Large masses of flowers are very 
effective, taken from a_ distance, as 


‘this mass of mountain laurel in all its 


waxen perfection. Many an old, sun- 
flecked road also makes an adorable 
picture and one can understand how 
much such a picture might mean to 
one who loved these inviting by-ways. 





BROTHER * By Edmund Vance Cooke 





ONE day the doctor went out to the tree, 
The brother-tree, you know, 

Where the little brothers grow, 

En brang a little brother home for me. 

En first he was all wrinkled and red, 


En ever’ time I tried 


To make him laugh, he cried, 
En had the funniest bald-headed head ! 
But now there’s fizz that’s just begun to sprout 


(Like papa’s on the top, 


Up where the hairs all stop) 

En somethin’ inside’s tryin’ to peck out. 

His eyes is twins; you can’t tell which is which! 
They’re fastened in with thread 


En you can see the red 


Right in the corner where they made a stitch. 
Cause if they glued ’em like a dolly’s eyes, 


He’d be just like a doll 
En couldn’t cry at all. 


7 think the stitches hurts him when he cries, 
But mama says he cries because he’s cranky. 
Sometimes his nose cries, too, 


En mama says “Oo, Oo 


En dries the nose’s tears off with her hanky. 
When brother’s hungry, he don’t have to stir 


Off mama’s lap, ’cause he 


Don’t go down stairs, like we; 
He don’t eat food, you know; he just eats 4er. 
En papa says when 4e was little brother, 


He et his mama, too. 


En gram., when she was new, 
, Et hers -— en everbody et each other ! 
; But when the firstest baby come, why I don’t see 


Who feeded him, ner who 


It was he et, do you? 





-Ner who it was that picked him off the tree? 
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in his Study 


Horace Traubel 
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By Frank Putnam 


EAST MILTON, 


ORACE TRAUBEL’S name appears on 

the title-pages of two new books. The 

first, “With Walt Whitman in Camden,” is a 
volume of fascinating memoirs of a famous 
author; the second, ‘‘Chants Communal,” is a 
volume of tremendously powerful chants, or 
prose poems, by a man who must hereafter be 
ranked with our first living men of letters. 


Indeed, we have no other living writer who so. 


unites social passion with literary beauty in 
a style that is absolutely his own. Trau- 
bel’s chants could not be mistaken for the work 
of any other living man; his mark of style and 
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personality is on them and in them. And 
beyond any question of literary merit, they 
are splendidly worth while because they go 
straight to the human heart. They are the 
words of a strong fighter and a tender lover 
of mankind. 

In the Whitman volume, Traubel has set 
down, with all but stenographic exactness, 
Walt’s conversations, evening after evening, 
during a period of three months. The time 
was in 1888, when Whitman was putting his 
“November Boughs” through the press. 
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Traubel, then as before and after, was his 
closest friend and most faithful helper. The 
young man drew out and stimulated the old 
man’s thoughts, helped him with revisions, 
attended to the details of his printing and was 
all that a dearly beloved son could have been 
in the Good Gray Poet’s last years. 

The Whitman volume contains, besides 
Walt’s conversations, which are as free and 
friendly as his poems, many letters addressed 
to him by famous English and American men 
of letters; from his admirers in other occupa- 
tions, and several fine portraits of the old 
poet’s correspondents and the members of his 
intimate circle at Camden. ‘The frontis- 
piece is a portait of Whitman, taken in 1869; 
there are other portraits of Whitman placed at 
intervals through the book. Walt’s ‘Last Will 
and Testament” is reproduced in facsimile, 
as is, also, the following inscription on the fly- 
leaf of a copy of ‘‘November Boughs” which 
he gave to Traubel: 

To Horace Travuset, from his friend the author,Walt 
Whitman; and my deepest heart-felt thanks go with it to 
H T in getting this book out-it is his book in a sense-for I 
have been closely imprisoned and prostrate all the time (June 
to December, 1888) by sickness and disability — and H T 
has managed it all for me with copy, proofs, printing, bind- 
ing, etc. The volume, and especially ‘‘ November Boughs” 
and the portraits, could not now be existing formulated as 
here, except thro his faithful and loving kindness and _.indus- 
try, daily, unremitted, unremunerated. 

W W Dec: 1888 
Camden, New Jersey - 


No other such intimately personal and 
lovable home picture of any American poet 
has ever been put into print. In a way, the 
book furnishes a background for ‘‘Leaves of 
Grass,” and, for those who have found Walt’s 
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poems sometimes hard to understand, it fur- 
nishes a key to his philosophy. As a whole, it 
sustains and strengthens my first impression, 
‘never abated,-that Whitman is our greatest 
American poet and one of our half-dozen first- 
class men, ranking i#power, and the ultimate 
scope of his influence upon the race, with 
George Washington, Jefferson, John Quincy 
Adams, Lincoln, Emerson and the greatest 
American now living— you know of course 
who he is. 

Traubel’s own writing, ‘‘Chants Com- 
munal,” is, I believe, a permanent contribu- 
tion to American letters, as well as a tremen- 
dous new impulse in the economic liberation 
of the race that is now so conspicuously in pro- 
gress. I knew Traubel was a great man, but 
until I read, and reread, ‘‘Chants Communal,’ 
thrilled to the heart by his ‘nobly pas- 
sionate utterances, I did not know how great 
he really is. He has renewed and reinspired 
my faith in the triumph of ultimate justice, 
man to man the whole world over, as no other 
writer has done, since, prone on a bed of pain, 
I first read Whitman’s ‘‘Leaves of Grass” and 
was born into a new earth and a new heaven. 

Mr. Traubel’s style, that I thought diffi- 
cult—choppy—when I read some of these 
prose poems in his weekly paper the Conser- 
vator (Philadelphia), I now find as clear as 
sunlight, as simple and easy as a boy’s free 
speech. Any of us can understand every 
word of it--and everyone of us needs, in this 
day of great impending changes, to read it, for 
Traubel is a prophet as well as a fighter and a 
lover of humanity. 
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By Stanley 


Waterloo 


Author of “The Story of Ab: A Tale of the Time of.the Cave Men” 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HEY had finally learned to make a 

rude canoe — the cave men — those 
ancestors of ours for whom we should 
care so much, since they guarded bravely 
the cradle of all humanity — and they 
went here’and there across the streams 
and into the little outlying lakes and 
among the shallows where the fish lay 
sunning themselves, though they did not 
catch them as well as they might had 
they already invented the barbed hook. 
Nevertheless, the food problem was be- 
coming easier all the time, and an occa- 
sional departure was insured from the 
constant strain of hunting sustenance. 
This story relates, therefore, not to 
the chase, but to the first taming, or 
attempt at taming, of a wild animal, and 
an extremely curious and discouraging 
affair it was. 

Three Toes, man of prominence in the 
region of the Frog Eaters, was the proud 
father of a son, Gnaw Bone, who, though 
only about sixteen years of age, had 
already attained a distinction in the 
tribe. He had the spirit of adventure 
in him. 

The Frog Eaters used the bow but little. 
They haunted the creek and river-sides 
and were not held in great esteem by 
the Hill Men, who hunted large game 
and were the aristocrats of the young 
human race. The Frog Eaters, as their 
name might indicate, lived chiefly upon 
the water creatures, the mollusks and 
fish and other aquatic things, but they 
had homes, occupying caves in the rocky 
banks of a creek which flowed into the 
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river, and had a certain sort of commu- 
nity of their own. Gnaw Bone, the 
youth, while with these, was not quite of 
them. His father and mother could not 
understand him. He preferred the wood 
to the water. He would leave the cave 
in the morning, cross the creek, climb 
the high slope beyond, and, once at the 
crest, clamber up some mighty bole 
among the beech trees and idle far aloft 
amid the branches, seeking the eggs of 
birds and whatever else was worth the 
taking. | Not much of an archer was he, 
but he always carried his bow and arrows 
with him and the birds and four-footed 
things he sometimes killed gave variety 
to the extemely fishy menu of his home. 
Far better this, he thought, than to be 
crouched in a canoe and paddling in the 
river’s waters, or diving and chasing 
about in the leaf-colored waves, as did 
others of the youth of his aquatic clan. 
Why his fancies were so different from 
those of his group and age cannct be 
properly explained. The Frog Eaters 
and Hill Men had mingled in times past, 
and there is such a thing as heredity. 

Anyhow, - ancestry told, and Gnaw 
Bone brought, not disaster nor calamity 
to his tribe, or claa — or whatever we 
choose to call it — but he brought excite- 
ment ‘‘to burn,’’ as we say in these 
dawdling modern days, when we could 
not, under any spur of strenuous pursuit, 
climb a tree like a monkey in his prime 
or leap across a petty space of twenty 
feet or so. 


What Gnaw Bone did on one memora- 

















ble occasion was this — and he was not 
really to be blamed. One day — it was 
about two o’clock in the afternoon — he 
was asleep in the crotch of one of the 
huge beech trees, when something, so soft 
and purring that it was good to feel 
against his cheek, awoke the youth. He 
roused himself with a start, as was the 
way with all the threatened creatures of 
the time, and there, snuggling and un- 
afraid, was the most beautiful thing the 
water boy had ever seen! It was tawny, 
with black spots,and it fumbled lovingly, 
little as it was, with the features of the 
now thoroughly awakened young adven- 
turer, then cuddled down into quietude 
beside him. The boy did not know it, 
but this was one of the young of the tree 
leopard, a dangerous creature of prehis- 
toric times. Holding the pretty animal 
with one arm, the youth succeeded in 
clambering to the ground with his prize 
unharmed, and took his swift way home- 
ward, there, with vast pride, exhibiting 
to his parents the purring, clinging and 
apparently loving thing. They could not 
tell much about it, being of the Frog 
Katers, but they could see, easily enough, 
that it was soft and spotted and it ap- 
peared to enjoy and understand their 
stroking. They knew enough, — even 
these two of the savage grandfathers and 
grandmothers of ours— to understand 
that what the strange household pet most 
immediately needed was meat, and meat 
alone, and so they fed it upon meat— 
that is, if fish can be called meat—or the 
huge clams of the time, and, besides, 
‘scraps of the real meat of the huge 
bear, which they captured occasionally, 
and of the monster swans, caught by 
diving and long swimming underneath 
the water, then sejzing the birds by the 
legs and so pulling them down under- 
neath the surface and drowning them. 
No encouragement did the charming 
Creature require to induce its eating. 
Already it had attained such growth that 
it must have begun to feed on flesh 
brought by its parents, and it took to the 
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cave diet at once. How it throve! It 
became the pet and plaything of the 
entire clan and slight were the necessary 
efforts of Gnaw Bone to feed the found- 
ling, so many were the voluntary con- 
tributions to its fare. Astime passed, its 
spots gradually disappeared and it as- 
sumed the recognized full tawny color of 
its kind, the tree leopard, tree-climbing, 
swift and dangerous. Its size increased, 
and three months after the beginning-of 
its captivity it was a romping, purring 
cub no longer, but a lithe, strong crea- 
ture with an aspect altogether of its 
own. One day, later, Gnaw Bone, very 
foolishly, allowed the leopard to itself 
slay a great water rat which had been 
caught alive. This was the first time 
it had ever killed, and a huge mis- 
take was made in the experiment. 
Ever afterward the nature of the animal 
seemed changed. It became restless 
and uncertain of mood, and precautions 
were in order. Still, the family had no 
particular apprehension. The pet was 
really one of them. Certainly. 

With some difficulty the pet was 
tethered to a thick stake driven deeply 
into the ground near the cave and close 
beside a hole in the rock, lined with 
dry grass and affording a retreat at night 
or in time of storm or cold. A stout 
strap of hide encircled the creature’s 
neck, and this was attached to a short 
bar of fire-hardened wood, which he 
could not gnaw through — for the carni- - 
vora are not rodents. This piece was, in 
turn,attached to another in such a manner 
that the connecting thong of deer sinew 
could not be reached by tooth or claw, 
and thus, practically, a chain was made, 
allowing freedom of movement but slight 
chance of escape. Very proud of him- 
self was Gnaw Bone. Who but he con- 
trolled the beasts of the forests! 

And so the captive throve, largely 
under the supervision of Big Mouth, the 
amiable but capable wife of Three Toes, 
who was left alone with only it for a 
companion while the men were absent 
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seeking flesh or fish. An estimable lady 
of her time was Big Mouth. Her name, 
given her because of her most pro- 
nounced characteristic, might, perhaps, 
induce some prejudice in the mind of 
one who had never seen her, but such 
feeling must disappear at once in the 
light of her acquaintance. She wasa 
sunny matron, and her mouth afforded 
such facility for an expansive smile or 
the emission of a most reverberating 
laugh that she possessed advantages. 
Her popularity was decided. Further- 
more, Big Mouth, aside from her per- 
sonal charms,—she was brown as a nut 
and hairy as Esau—had a comprehensive 
muscular development and was as alert 
and competent in all the ways of the 
strenuous life as either her husband or 
her gifted son. No better guardian of 
the pet could have beer suggested. Not, 
as it proved, that it really needed a 
guardian. 

One day, when the beast was a little 
over a year old, something curious hap- 
pened. It was late in the afternoon, 
almost dusk in fact, when there came 
from the forest, across the creek, a long, 
wailing cry, a sobbing, sinister call, 
which in an instant transformed the 
leopard into another creature. It leaped 
wildly to its feet, strained fiercely at its 
bonds and glared longingly in the direc- 
tion of the wood. It seemed beside it- 
self. The sound, repeated once or twice, 
finally died away, and the leopard be- 
came relatively calm, but it was restless 
ever after that and paced up and down 
for hours at a time daily, gazing anxious- 
ly toward the forest whence the strange 
call had come. Its value as a pet was 
assuredly diminishing, and the obser- 
vant Big Mouth had a glimmering of the 
fact in her not large but active prehis- 
toric brain. She looked upon the pet in 
a way which, nowadays, would be called 
askant, and mentioned her apprehen- 
sions to her husband, only to be gibed 
at as'too timid. This did not change her 
mind. It is understood that, even now, 
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husbands do not always convince their 
wives. 

It was a warm and yellow September 
afternoon, a month later. The leopard 
lay basking in front of its shelter when 
Big Mouth emerged from the cave bear- 
ing an armful of strips of the flesh of the 
little wild horse, secured by bartering 
of fish with the Hill Men, and which she 
proceeded to hang from a pole placed at 
a-height between two small trees, there 
to remain until cured by the sun. As 
the odor of the newly cut flesh came to 
the animal’s nostrils he raised his head, 
thrust forth his tongue and licked his 
chops. Then suddenly a new mood 
seemed to come upon him; into his eyes 
came a baleful glare, and a low grow! 
reached the quick ears of Big Mouth. 
She turned her head and then the blood 
fled from her brown face. The leopard 
was loose. Constant attrition had worn 
away one of the fastenings of sinew and 
the brute was free, only the collar about 
its neck remaining of what had been its 
tether. 

Slowly the body flattened itself upon 
the earth. The great forelegs reached 
out and the sharp claws dug themselves 
into the ground as the hinder drew for- 
ward and gathered for the spring. The 
beast had found itself and must kill, and 
now, it sought nothing wild; it wanted 
human blood and flesh! It launched 
itself toward the woman, seeking her full 
throat with his open jaws. 

Well would the monster have fed that 
day had not the lady in the case been © 
one of the most accomplished and re- 
sourceful of the time. | With the spring, 
almost by instinct,she dived and swerved 
aside, and the terror but brushed her as 
he passed, and landed+far beyond. Be- 
fore he could recover himself she had 
darted into the cave, rolled into its place 
with one great heave the wooden block 
which barred the low entrance, and 
slipped in the wedging stone beside it. 
The baffled monster, leaping back too 
late, raged up and down outside, claw- 
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ing fiercely at the fixed wood and raging 
over his disappointment. So he fumed 
murderously for half an hour, then, with 
a snarl, leaped down the bank and across 
the creek and half-way up the bank be- 
yond, where he crouched upon a flat 
rock and remained there, growling and 
watchful. This was the daring Big 
Mouth’s opportunity. She had an im- 
perative duty before her, and she took 
the risk; she rolled the wooden block 
away again, darted forth from the cave 
and toward a tree some twenty feet in 
height, tall enough to afford her reason- 
able security, but too small of bole for 
the leopard’s climbing. The brute 
bounded across the creek and up the 
bank again, but not in time to seize the 
woman, who looked down triumphantly 
at his vain upleapings toward her. 

Big Mouth had now a place of vantage. 
She could watch the pathway and sound 
the alarm to any in danger, and well she 
knew the need! The leopard, at large 
There 


and bloodthirsty, was no joke. 
would be exhibited what is known as 
alacrity among the Frog Eaters, should 
he appear among them, but not, perhaps, 
alacrity enough, reasoned the thoughtful 


Big Mouth. | She lifted her head and 
yelled, and it is but fair to say that when 
Big Mouth yelled her best an important 
task devolved immediately upon the 
welkin. There were answering shouts 
at once. 

The responses came from various di- 
rections. From the families of the Frog 
Eaters who, like chimney swallows, 
occupied half a dozen little caves near 
by; from far down the creek, where men 
were fishing, and from a distant wood 
path, the answers came. Three Toes 
and Gnaw Bone appeared upon a close 
acclivity and remained there, checked 
by Big Mouth’s deterrent gestures and 
loud warnings. A conversation in the 
odd, clucking language of the race was 
at once in progress, Big Mouth talking 
most excitedly. She informed her family 
in no uncertain tones that the tawny 
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thing had grown suddenly and alarmingly 
to beast’s estate, that it was loose, and 
that the climate of the cave’s vicinity 
was most unhealthful for mankind. 

There was a conversation between 
Three Toes and Gnaw Bone, and then 
Three Toes, thoughtful man, approached 
cautiously the edge of the creek’s valley 
and howled down the unpleasant infor- 
mation to his neighbors. Making a wide 
circuit, these joined the two upon the 
height, whence they could discern the 
plight of Big Mouth. How were they to 
rescue her? 

By no means brave were the Frog 
Eaters when facing dangerous wild 
beasts. Even Gnaw Bone, though more 
familiar with the wood and more venture- 
some than any other of the clan, dare not 
attack such a creature as the leopard had 
now become, and what was to be done 
no one could at first suggest. It was 
only after much debate that an old crone 
from one of the upper caves put forth the 
very natural proposition: ‘‘Send for the 
Hill Men.”’ 

Here was a solution of the difficulty. 
A swift runner was dispatched to the 
caves up the river and within an hour 
a dozen of the wild hunters came run- 
ning, bow and spear in hand, and laugh- 
ingly boisterous for the adventure. 

Spreading themselves in line, with 
arrows notched, the allies crept down- 
ward through the thickets — but their 
shafts were never loosed! Just as they 
were nearing the beast and about to 
emerge upon the open, there came, long 
drawn out and wailing and calling, the 
same strange cry which had so excited 
the thing long weeks before. He leaped 
away from the tree and with head lifted 
toward the forest, sent his own wild an- 
swer across the hilly waste. Again came 
the summons, and, with a roar, the leop- 
ard hurled himself over the crest of the 
ravine and then up the hillside in long 
leaps, to shift at last, a tawny shadow, 
into the wood where were his kindred 
The episode was ended. The. Hill men: 
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went their ways and the Frog Eaters 
returned to their shallow caves, for exer- 
tion had made them hungry. But before 
they went they performed a solemn duty: 
they thrashed outrageously the unfortu- 
nate Gnaw Bone, he who had brought 
into the community an element so 
alarming. 

And this is but the simple and truthful 
story of the first attempt at taming one 
of the wild animals, of trying to make 
closer the relations between them and the 
animal known as man. In Jater days, 
though not so late that men did not live 
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in caves, came other trials, which were 
successful, when the result was to change 
for the better humanity’s whole condi- 
tion; when the ravening wolf became the 
dog, man’s companion and ally; when 
the little wild horse bore him upon its 
back, making easier his hunting and 
migrations, and when all these things 


_made smoother the path to a higher civ- 


ilization. 

As for Gnaw Bone, the curious. and 
adventuring, he must go into history, 
like so many others, as a man_ born 
before his time. 





MEXICO « By Richard Lew Dawson 





HAVE read many wonderful stories 

of the sagacity of parrots in making 
apt and witty remarks and responses to 
what they see.and hear; but I supposed 
them to be the inventions of ingenious 
writers, as most parrots that I have seen 
confined their talents to squawking and 
the enunciation of such wise sayings as, 
‘*Polly wants a cracker.” 

But a family in Indianapolis owned a 
green Mexican parrot of exceptional size 
whose accomplishments eclipsed all the 
romances I had ever read of his kind. 

I used to devote a good many hours 
to hearing this bird’s entertainments. 

He spelled his name with variations 
in this wise: ‘‘ M-e-x-Mex! Hello, 
Mexy! Hello, Mexico!’’ He counted 
‘1 -2-3-4-5-6—Tr-r-r! ” 

A boy passed the house driving a cart, 
and he called: “‘Let me ride, boy!’’ Now 
and then he would outrageously betray 
the privacy of the home by repeating the 
conversation of a lady visitor with his 
mistress, somewhat in this fashion: 
‘‘Good morning, good morning! Why, 
Mrs. Brown, he-he-he! Come in, how- 
de-do-ah! Why, there’s the baby, bless 
his little heart, how sweet he is looking— 


my-my! Yes, yes!’’ (Here he gave the 
sound of kissing. ‘‘Tra-la-la! Nice 
baby, yes, pretty little darling! Ha-ha, 
he-he-he-ah! O, had a splendid time, 
you ought to have been with us—such 
fun I never had in all my life! No, 
hubby couldn’t go, ha-ha! Elegant 
black moustache, danced all night, ha- 
ha-he-ah! Cut bias, olive ribbons, per- 
fectly lovely, ha-ha-ha! Hello, Mexy! 
Pretty bird! Sing for me, Mexy—aw, 
won’t Polly sing? Squawk, squawk— 
tr-r-r-r! ” 

But Polly could sing, too, and would 
break out into “Annie Rooney’”’ in al- 
most perfect style, except in pronouncing 
the name ‘‘Onnie,”’ then would wind it 
up with a whistle. Sometimes he gave a 
spelling song: ‘‘A-b-c-d-e-f-g-h-i-j-k- 
ellum-n-o-p — curiositee-u-v-w-x-y — ha- 
ha-ha!”” But his crowning effort was 
the rendition of “Rock of Ages,” a little 
out of tune in places, and he never could 
catch the high note: ‘‘ Rock of a-ges, cleft 
for me, let me HIDE — squawk, squawk, 
tr-r r-r!’’ flying into a fury at his limita- 
tions, then, grumbling awhile about ‘‘old 
rotten tomatoes for supper—poor Polly!’’ 
and subsiding into a gloomy silence. 
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By Lewis 


$7. LOUIS, 


HE big, side-wheel steamer Chickasaw, 

on her way from New Orleans to St. 
Louis, swung in toward the landing of a bluff- 
perched town, the bells in her engine-room 
chiming out the pilot’s signals with musical 
distinctness. 

Phil Cameron, waiting on the bank, looked 
the white craft over with a friendly eye. Six 
months he had clerked on that steamboat. 
As she plowed nearer, he waved a cheerful 
greeting to Captain Clark, standing by the 
rail of the upper deck. 

The vessel, Phil noticed, was carrying a full 
load of both freight and passengers. Peo- 
ple lined her cabin-deck, and many more were 
strolling over the roof. Beside what her hold 
concealed, boxes and bales and crates and 
barrels were stacked from deck to deck in 
places. And a pair of glossy-coated horses 
occupied a little pen over the guard. 

After pushing up as close to land as she 
could safely approach, the boat stood still and 
her gang-plank came down. Grabbing his 
sample-cases, Phil hurried across the bridge, 
passing some black roustabouts dragging a 
hawser. Donnelly, the mate, stopped shout- 
ing at the negroes to shake hands with the 
cheerful young travelingman. Then Phil 
marched upstairs, where the clerk registered 
his name, and Payne, the steward, another 
friend of his, showed him to a stateroom. 

Having got rid of his luggage, Phil strolled 
through the cabin and around the deck. In 
all the two or three hundred passengers, he 
found only one acquaintance, and him he 
scarcely knew. 

Then he passed downstairs and back to the 
engine-room, stopping to admire those Ken- 
tucky thoroughbreds and rub their noses. 
After a few minutes with Craig, the engineer, 
he strolled back upstairs, and on up to the 
roof, or hurricane deck. Finding only stran- 
gers here, he climbed to the top of the texas 
and entered the pilot-house. 


B. Miller 


MISSOURI 


Robinson, the man at the wheel, nodded 
and smiled at the Chickasaw’s former clerk. 
The boat, having taken on some freight, was 
now getting under way again. Soon she had 
left the little town behind and was fearlessly 
splitting the current. Two foaming torrents 
rushed from under her great roaring wheels, 
and two streamers of smoke floated gaily out 
behind her funnels. 

The Mississippi was more than bank-full. 
Farther down it had burst its levees. There 
were no levees here to burst, but all the after- 
noon most of the passengers remained out- 
side, watching the partly submerged farm- 
houses and barns and fences. Sometimes 
cattle and horses were seen wading the shal- 
low water near the houses. 

When at length night had veiled the wide 
expanse of brown river, the sight-seers de- 
serted the decks. Phil went in after the others 
and seated himself by his stateroom door. 

It was a cheerful, lively scene that he gazed 
upon—the long, silvery-white cabin, brilliant 
under clusters of electric lights, with men, 
women and children thronging it from end 
to end. There was a band forward, and a 
piano aft. The band was playing a lively 
air and a good number of young men and 
prettily dressed girls were dancing, the for- 
ward part of the cabin having been cleared of 
tables and chairs. Most of the passengers, 
gathered in groups, were chatting and listen- 
ing to the music. But for a constant quiver- 
ing, nobody could have guessed that the boat 
was in motion, so smoothly did she run. 

A door opened, letting in a burst of sound, 
like the roar of a cataract, from the revolving 
paddle-wheels. With the roar came Captain 
Clark, who shut it out and stood with his back 
against the door. Later he moved through 
the cabin, dropping cheerful remarks here 
and there. To Phil he said: 

“What! A good-looking young fellow 
playing wall-flower? This won’t do. Not 
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acquainted? I'll get you an introduction. 
Come over here!” 

“Thank you, captain, but I don’t dance, 
and I’d rather look on tonight than talk.” 

After some bantering, ‘the captain moved 
away. Phil leaned back comfortably. But 
when Mr. Gordon, Phil’s one acquaintance 
among the passengers, came with an invita- 
tion to meet his wife and daughters, Phil rose 
and went. 

“We saw you sitting there lonesomely, and 
I told my husband to bring you back here,” 
Mrs. Gordon remarked, after the introduc- 
tions. 

The conversation began with their travels, 
and soon turned to mutual acquaintances in 
St. Louis. Mr. Gordon said little, but his 
wife and daughters were so entertaining that 
Phil was glad he had met them. The daugh- 
ters looked much alike and were dressed ex- 
actly alike. Their mother explained that they 
were twins, and only fifteen. Both were un- 
usually intelligent for their age, with soft, 
pleasant voices and their mother’s deferen- 
tial ways. 

“‘What if the boiler should blow up, or the 
boat should sink ?” one of them exclaimed a 
good while later, during a lull in the conver- 
sation. 

“Sinking wouldn’t be so bad, Ida,” an- 
swered her sister. ‘You know Mrs. Martin 
was on a boat that went down, below Cairo. 
The water didn’t touch the second deck. The 
passengers didn’t even get their feet wet.” 

“Yes, Lucy, but the river is very high now. 
The boat would go clear under—wouldn’t 
it, Mr. Cameron?” 

“I think so,” replied Phil. ‘The pilot 
says there’s seventy or eighty feet of water 
in places. Even the shallowest spots would 
measure twenty or thirty feet. If the boat 
went down in a deep place, you couldn’t see 
anything but her smokestacks, and probably 
not those.” 

The band and the dancers were resting now. 
Usually when the band was silent the piano 
was playing, first one and then another volun- 
teering to entertain the company. But this 
time nobody came forward. The twins, Phil 
had learned, were both enthusiastic students 
of music, and at his erging they consented to 
play. Lucy brought their own music from 
their stateroom. 

They played well—-remarkably well tor their 
years —and were generously applauded. The 
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captain came in again, to listen, and walked 
the whole length of the cabin to compliment 


the young musicians. Phil, himself a lover 
of music, was enthusiastic over them. 

From time to time during the evening a few 
of the passengers had been slipping out, and 
while the band was getting ready several more 
disappeared into their staterooms. But most 
of the people remained. The dancers, far 
from being ready to quit, took the floor with 
eagerness. 

Phil and his friends kept their seats, some- 
times conversing, sometimes watching the fly- 
ing figures on the floor. The band played 
enthusiastically, filling the cabin with their 
lively melody, and the merry-makers whirled 
swiftly, dizzily. 

While the excitement was at its height, a 
peculiar jarring or jerking, different from the 
constant quivering, ran through the boat. 
The musicians, blowing themselves red in the 
face, did not notice it, nor did the pleasure- 
intoxicated dancers. But the people sitting 
down looked at one another with wondering, 
questioning eyes. 

“*What in the world!” Phil exclaimed. He 
started toward a door. But the explanation 
quickly appeared. 

At the forward end of the cabin the waxed 
floor suddenly burst open and the black, 
muddy, jagged end of a log crashed through 
and rose up in the very midst of the merrily 
whirling dancers! 

The music died instantly. The cabin rang 
with screams and shrieks and cries of hor- 
ror! Men and women fled from the frightful 
apparition as if it had been the head of some 
river-monster, bursting his way up to devour 
them! 

The great rough snag kept rising, a yard 
at a jump—ripping, rending, crashing! It 
leaned aft, but was straightening up, snapping 
timbers and tearing a long, gaping hole in the 
floor. The end quickly burst through the 
white ceiling. 

And still it did not stop. The people in the 
cabin saw the log moving upward, but could 
not see the havoc it was making overhead. 

But there were others who knew. Above 
the cabin stood the texas, containing the offi- 
cers’ rooms. Captain Ciark, leaving the mate 
on duty below, was already in his berth. 
Robinson had been relieved by another pilot 
and Craig and his assistant by other engineers, 
and they and others were now in the texas, 

















sleeping soundly. But as the great snag 
crashed up through their quarters, the doors 
flew open and eight or ten scantily clad men 
rushed out, like frightened rabbits out of a 
brush-pile. 

But the snag kept going. On the texas 
squatted the pilot-house, the topmost part 
of the boat. Gray, the man at the wheel, had 
had his searchlight playing ahead, but had not 
seen the snag, though it was as big as a saw- 
log and as long as a telegraph-pole. Prob- 
ably it was under water, one end mud-stuck, 
the other close to the surface. But he had 
felt it burst through the hull, and had signaled 
instantly to reverse the engines. 

Before the steamer’s motion could be 
checked, the long snag had been driven up- 
ward through all the decks, through the cabin 
and through the texas. Still pushing up, it 
knocked the whole pilot-house—a light glass- 
and-frame structure—from its perch into the 
river, the glass crashing loudly as the house 
bounced off the hurricane deck! The wheel 
was broken, and Gray went with his house! 

The scene down in the cabin now beggared 
description. Everybody knew that a snag 
had ‘been rammed through the Chickasaw 
from hull to hurricane deck, and that she 
would undoubtedly go to the bottom very 
soon. Faces that but half a minute before 
had been wreathed in smiles and radiant with 
pleasure were now wild with terror. Men 
were rushing hither and thither, bumping 
against one another, and accomplishing noth- 
ing. Children were crying, and women were 
screaming and wringing their hands, begging 
to be saved from a watery grave. Stateroom 
doors flew open and frightened, disheveled 
heads were thrust out. At sight of that big, 
slimy snag, reaching from floor to ceiling, and 
looking black and horrible in the electric glare, 
some rushed from their rooms half-dressed, 
others with bed-covers thrown over their 
night-clothes. 

Phil hurried outside. Finding none of the 
officers there, he ran downstairs, half a dozen 
steps ata jump. First he met the two horses. 
Panic-stricken like the human passengers, 
they had broken out of their pen and were 
clattering about among the piles of freight. 
Dodging them, Phil rushed back toward the 
boilers. 

“She’s sinkin’! She’s goin’ straight to de 
bottom!” wailed a roustabout. 

While passing the snag, Phil could hear the 
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water roaring up into the steamer’s hold. She 
would not be afloat long. 

“Help! Help, somebody!” cried a voice. 

Phil bounded over to the side. Down in 
the water, where the boat’s lights shone, he 
discovered a man’s head. To grab up a rope 
and throw it over was the work of a moment. 
The swimmer seized it and fastened it around 
himself. Some roustabouts helped Phil pull 
His hands and face 
were bleeding. 

“Why, Gray, what has happened? I 
thought you were steering!” 

“The pilot-house is in the river, Phil. 
That glass must have cut me.” 

Here Donnelly, the mate, came running 


from the engine room with a lead-line. He 
was pale and somewhat excited. 
“She’s settling fast, boys! God help us 


if we can’t find shallow water!” 

Each paddle-wheel was driven by a separate 
engine, and in the absence of a steering appa- 
ratus, it was possible to turn and guide the 
Chickasaw by her wheels. That was what 
the engineers were already doing. To reduce 
the resistance of the snag, the lower end of 
which pointed forward and would plow up 
the bottom, they were running the boat stern 
first, toward the Missouri bank. While mak- 
ing for land, they would be well satisfied to 
find water shallow enough to leave the boat’s 
hurricane-deck dry after she went down. 

“Somebody rouse the captain!” shouted 
the mate, as he dropped the lead-line over the 
side. 

“T’m coming, Donnelly!” Captain Clark 
and Robinson and others came running down 
the steps. The other men from the texas 
were getting ready the small boats, which 
were kept on the hurricane-deck. The mate 
explained the situation hastily. 

“Donnelly, you and Robinson and Gray 
must manage the boat. I'll look after the 
passengers. They’re like stampeded Texas 
cattle up there. Get her into the shallowest - 
water you can find, then point her nose up 
stream and hold her till you have to run.” 

“We'll sink ’er right!” Gray called after 
him. The captain was already hurrying 
away. 

Phil’ waited a few moments, but seeing 
nothing to do here, he made for the stairs, 
overtaking the captain at the cabin-door. 
Higgins, the clerk, and Payne, the steward, 
were also there. 
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“What can I do, captain?” asked Phil. 

“You and Higgins go through the state- 
rooms and roust out everybody. Don’t miss 
a room, and work fast!’ 

The two had already started, Phil taking 
one side and Higgins the other. ‘The cap- 
tain and Payne went among the people. 

“Get your grips and life-preservers and 
pass quietly up to the hurricane-deck!’’ the 
captain called out, in tones which did much 
to allay the excitement. “‘Don’t lose any 
time, but don’t crowd!” 

In spite of cautions, there was no little con- 
fusion. Some had forgotten their stateroom 
numbers. But all were soon climbing higher, 
each carrying his own or somebody else’s lug- 
gage. More than once the narrow steps be- 
came jammed; but the captain and Payne, 
one at each stairway, urged the passengers to 
take their time. 

Meanwhile Phil and the clerk were going 
through the staterooms. Most of them were 
empty. But there are people who can sleep 
through battles and earthquakes and torna- 
does; and despite the tumult a few passen- 
gers were still snoring away comfortably in 
their berths. 

Finding a door locked, Phil pounded on 
it thunderously, then hurled himself against 
it, bursting it in. Turning on the light, he 
saw somebody in the lower berth. 

“Wake up, man! Don’t you know the 
boat’s sinking?” He shook the sleeper vio- 
lently. 

The man uttered an inarticulate, angry 
protest, and even struck at Phil resentfully. 
Phil jerked him out of bed. The fall to the 
floor roused the man. 

“Grab your things and get out, or you'll 
be twenty feet under water!” Phil rushed 
for the next room. 

Swiftly he worked, entering every state- 
room, and feeling or looking in every berth. 
It was well that he searched thoroughly; for 
at the back side of an upper berth he felt a 
child asleep. In the excitement the little 
thing had been left behind. 

Catching it in his arms, he rushed out. 
The cabin was deserted now, and he made 
for the stairway. The last of the passengers 
had gone up. At the top of the steps he met 
the child’s mother, running and crying 
hysterically. He remembered having seen 
her with several small children. 

“I thought her aunt had her!” she ex- 
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claimed, snatching the little one eager.y. 

Phil rushed back downstairs. The boat’s 
whistle was now blowing a distress signal— 
a plaintive wail, suggesting the cry of some 
painfully wounded, dying animal. Phil had 
several staterooms to go through yet. Hig- 
gins had finished those on his side, and was 
now at his desk, at the forward end of the 
cabin, getting together books and papers. 
The captain and the steward were up on the 
hurricane-deck trying to keep the excited 
passengers under control against the most 
exciting event, which was yet to come. 

Presently Phil heard a loud trampling. 
The mate, the pilots, the roustabouts, and 
all the men from the lower deck were hurry- 
ing up. 

“She’s sinking! Climb for your lives!” 
Donnelly’s voice shouted, as they rushed by 
the open cabin door. On and up the steps 
they clattered. 

Phil had three rooms yet to examine—back 
near the kitchen. In and out, in and out, 
in and out he burst. They were all empty, 
and he fled down the cabin. Suddenly every 
light went out. At the same moment the 
wailing whistle uttered one loud, despairing 
shriek and became silent, and the boat lurched 
so violently that Phil was nearly thrown to the 
floor. The loud hissing of steam below 
meant that the water had reached the fires. 

Phil bounded through a side door. As he 
sprang for the stairs, the water met him. He 
reached the steps, caught the rail and began 
to climb. - Fast as he climbed, the water was 
around his waist when it quit rising. Now 
he felt the swaying, sinking vessel strike bot- 
tom. While he was scrambling out of the 
water, the boat rocked a few times on her keel, 
then leaned the other way, with the far edge 
of her hurricane-deck two feet under water. 

As the, big steamer settled to the bottom, 
her weight driving the snag farther through 
her, many of the passengers were wild with 
terror. Some could scarcely be kept from 
jumping overboard. Phil could hear the 
captain calling out to them reassuringly. But 
after she became stationary, with nearly all 
her hurricane-deck high and dry, even the 
most timid realized that they were in no im- 
mediate danger. 

Hearing a nicker, Phil peered down at the 
water and discovered the two horses. Before 
coming up, Donnelly had opened a gate and 
driven them into the river. After swimming 











twice around the boat, they struck out toward 
Missouri, quickly disappearing in the night. 
Not till some weeks later did Phil learn that 
they reached dry land safely, and were finally 
sent to their owner in St. Louis. 

The worst excitement past, Donnelly and 
three deck-hands launched a small boat, 
entered it and pulled away. ‘There were 
other boats, and Captain Clark announced 
that any passengers who so desired would be 
set ashore. But he advised them to remain 
where they were. The nearest land was sev- 
eral hundred yards distant, and at the pres- 
ent stage of the river boating in the dark would 
be more or less dangerous. Then he ex- 
plained that Donnelly had started in search 
of a telegraph office. 

Everybody elected to remain on the Chicka- 
saw, at least till daylight. The texas afforded 
shelter for all the children and several women. 
From here were also obtained blankets and 
quilts for the use of those rather lightly clad. 
The captain, armed with a lantern, moved 
here and there over the slanting deck, speak- 
ing cheerfully and encouragingly to every- 
body. 

Phil hunted up his friends, the Gordons, 
and remained with them. They were sitting 
on their life-preservers, against the side of 
the texas, and were accepting the situation 
more cheerfully than could have been ex- 
pected. The night was very dark, and the 
captain’s lantern and the colored signal-lights 
hanging from the smoke-stacks seemed only 
to intensify the darkness. The people were 
strangely quiet now—the reaction from their 
recent excitement. The river muttered and 
grumbled and pushed resentfully at the im- 
pediment in its course. Now began the long 
wait for the coming of assistance. 

Daylight dawned at last and found the 
people still waiting. At sunrise the mate’s 
party returned. They had tramped several 
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miles to a railroad town, had communicated 
with the packet company’s St. Louis office, 
and had not started back till assured that 
‘another boat, the Stonewall Jackson, was 
steaming down the river to the rescue. 

Half an hour later somebody on the texas 
raised a shout, which the people below quickly 
took up. Smoke had been discovered far up 
the river. The rescue boat was coming. 

Down the current she rushed, almost with 
the speed of a railroad train. Opposite the 
Chickasaw she rounded to and approached 
cautiously. When her nose was but a few 
yards from the sunken boat’s stern, she 
stopped, and while her paddle-wheels re- 
volved slowly to offset the current, her gang- 
plank dropped down. The people,’ carrying 
whatever they had rescued, were soon hurry- 
ing across from the snagged steamer to the 
floating one. Phil had nothing to carry, but 
he was none the less cheerful on that account. 

When the last man had deserted the Chick- 
asaw, the gang-plank swung clear, and the 
Stonewall Jackson steamed away up the river. 
In due time the passengers were landed at the 
St. Louis wharf. 

Several weeks later, after the flood in the 
Mississippi had subsided, Phil happened to 
be walking up the levee one day, and met 
Payne, the steward of the Chickasaw. Payne 
informed him that the snagged steamboat 
had been raised, that the hole in her hull 
had been patched, and that she was now being 
towed up to St. Louis for repairs. 

The resurrected craft was already in sight, 
and the two men walked down the river-front 
and watched her come in, lashed to a tug. 
She was muddy and rusty and bore little re- 
semblance to her former self. The lower 
part of the big snag had been sawed off and 
taken out; but most of it remained, sticking 
up conspicuously above where the lost pilot- 
house had stood. 
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“SOFT AS AN ANGEL’S. WHISPER” 


ves flower-pied field with Sabbath hush is still; 
Soft as an angel’s whisper flows the streams; 
And in the far blue distance the green hill 
Like some rapt Buddha dreams. 


The orioles in hedge and covert stir — 

Quick flames of fire that flicker all day long; 
And in the orchard trees the tanager 

Throbs like the heart of Song. 


Summer, like Lotus princess of warm blood, 
Weds with the sun god bright and beautiful, 
And with her lover loiters where the wood 
Spreads like Nirvana cool. 
Counght Btuits, Edward Wilbur Mason 


“WHEN THE YEAR IS AT NOON” 


We the air is aquiver and all earth atune, 

When life is at flood and the year is at noon, 

When the song-sparrow swings and trills from the tree 

To the low, rhythmic hum of the hurrying bee, 

When clouds like white argosies float in the sky, 
Then — it is July. 


When the cat-bird forgets all his love-songs of Spring 

And the robin stands panting and dragging her wing, 

When from the wood-meadow calls softly Bob White 

And fireflies, like will-o-wisps, glimmer at night, 

When the meek-eyed cows wade in the river breast high, 
Then — it is July. 


When the sweet breath of clover is in the new hay, 
When the red cherries keep the white promise of May, 
When the farmer boy whistles and calls to his team 
And the warm leaves stir softly like one in a dream, 
When nature seems drowsing while Summer goes by, 
Then — it is July. 
Rew York May Ellis Nichols 
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XVI. — (continued) 


One part of this remarkable order had 
made a particular impression on the 
mind of Mr. Lee Templeton. The horse 
he had ridden was a fairly good one, but 
his saddle was superfine. He went 
promptly to the spot where it should 
have hung, and found it missing. Mr. 
Templeton was generally careful in the 
selection of words to express his ideas, 
but he used now an exclamation which 
would hardly have been becoming under 
any circumstances, and certainly was not 
fit to be uttered in the presence of a lady. 

They say misery loves company, and 
when Miss Sue Bascombe beheld his 
rather rueful countenance and heard the 
remark he was surprised into uttering, 
she clapped her hands and laughed 
heartily. 

‘‘He got you too, did he?” cried the 
young lady. 


‘That saddle and bridle and blanket,” 
remarked Mr. Templeton, not directly 
replying, ‘‘would have been cheap at fifty 
dollars. And the infernal rascal took 
’em aill.’’ 

“The order only called for the sad- 
dle,’”’ said Miss Sue. 

“Can you read, old man?’’ inquired 
Templeton, turning abruptly toward the 
custodian of his goods. 

‘*Naw, sir, I can’t,’’ answered the in- 
dividual addressed. ‘‘But dar’s my 
granddaughter Meriky, she kin read 
right straight along. She read dat paper 
out loud to me, and dat’s de way I got 
de sense of it. I kin hear ef I can’t 
read.’’ 

“Did that paper say anything about 
my blanket and bridle?’ 

‘‘Naw, marster, hit didn’t; but den 
don’t ev’ybody’ know de bridle and 
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blanket goes wid de saddle? ’Pears to 
me any fool mout know dat.’’ 

Miss Sue still held the mischief-mak- 
ing paper in her hand. Templeton ap- 
proached, and, standing by her, read the 
contents for himself. Mr. Randolph 
Pearson was absent on some other busi- 
ness and had not yet been informed of 
the robbery, for such it clearly was. 

Miss Sue looked at Mr. Templeton and 
Mr. Templeton looked at Miss Bas- 
combe. 

“Dandy Jim,” said the young lady, 
““was one of the best horses in all this 
country, and I’m going to have him back 
if money and friends can get him back.” 

‘*And I’ll be one of the friends to help 
bring him back,’’ replied the young gen- 
tleman, gallantly. ‘‘As for the saddle 
and bridle and blanket, they may go to 
the d—”’ 

“Dogs,’’ suggested the young lady. 

“That’s  it,’’ answered Templeton. 
‘‘That’s the word I was trying to think 
of.’’ 

‘*What sort of a looking man was he 
now, that brought this order?’’ inquired 
Miss Bascombe of the old negro. 

‘“‘He was a farmer-like kind of a 
lookin’ old man, mistis,’’ was the reply, 
“and yit he didn’t look so very much like 
a farmer man nother. He had on a slouch 
hat, rusty and wore out on de-top; and 
he had on a pair of big brown jeans 
breeches, wid bed-tick galluses; and he 
had on a shirt widout no pleats in the 
bosom; and he had on a pa’r of shoes 
what stood mightily in need of black- 
enin’, All dat, you may say, made him 
look kinder farmerlike. But den his 
hands, whilst dey was dirty enough, was 
leetle small hands, and I look up under 
his coat sleeves and seed his arms was 
white, which showed de sun never did 
have no purchase on ’em. - I sized him 
up, I did, when he fotched dat paper, 
and I say to myself dis here gen’lemun is 
bound to be a farmer, and yit, I say to 
myself, he is likewise a cur’ous farmer.”’ 

‘*You don’t often seé a farmer who 
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can write that sort of a hand,’’ said Mr. 
Bob Lee Templeton, inspecting the paper 
critically. : 

Miss Bascombe examined the instru- 
ment more carefully now for herself. 

‘* A farmer didn’t write that,’’ she said 
emphatically. ‘‘And besides,’’ she 
added, looking seriously into Mr. Tem- 
pleton’s face, ‘‘farmers are not forgers 
and horse-thieves.”’ 

“‘That’s so,’’ replied Mr. 
Templeton. 

‘*That is undoubtedly so,” repeated 
the young lady. 

‘*What did the old gentleman, as you 
call him, say when he gave you this?”’ in- 
quired Templeton of the negro man. 

“He never hardly open his mouth. 
He act like he kinder deef. I b’lieve he 
was deef, de way he done. He gin me 
a dime, I tell you and make signs for 
me to be in a hurry, and p’int to de 
court-house, and den to the country, and 
say ‘vitness, vitness,’ two three times. 
Den I knowed he was atter witnesses fur 
de court, and had de law behind him.” 

‘*He’s a smooth scoundrel,’’ said Miss 
Bascombe. ‘‘That’s what he is and I 
lay he’s an old hand at this business.” 

All this, however, did not bring back 
Dandy Jim; nor did it replace the sad- 
dle, bridle and blanket of Mr. Robert 
Lee Templeton. 

‘*What are we going to do now?”’ in- 
quired Miss Sue, in a perplexed tone, 
and not addressing anybody in particu- 
lar. 

Mr. Templeton for a moment or two 
did not undertake to solve the difficulty. 
He had on his studying cap. 

‘*Never mind,’’ said Uncle Davy, who 
wished to be conscling. ‘‘I specks de 
deef ole gen’lemun be back presen’ly.”’ 

‘“*You’re a fool,’’ said Mr. Robert 
Lee Templeton, 

‘*I ain’t no fool, marster,’’ replied 
Uncle Davy, with some spirit, ‘‘and 
your sayin’ so don’t make it so, nother.” 

While they stood turning over the 
perplexing situation in their minds, a 


Bob Lee 


- 
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messenger came to say that Pearson had 
just heard of the robbery, and had heard 
the direction in which the thief went. 
With three or four others, he had started 
off posthaste in pursuit, and now sent 
word to his friend Templeton to escort 
Miss Bascombe home, as he _ himself 
might not return before tomorrow, This 
commission Templeton cheerfully under- 
took to execute, and immediately set 
about contriving a plan by which it 
could be carried out. He looked at the 
young lady, and the young lady looked 
. at him, and each for the moment wore 
a rather puzzled expression. 

‘“‘T have a pretty good horse,”’ said the 
young gentleman to the young lady. 

‘“‘T have a pretty good saddle,”’ replied 
the young lady to the young gentleman. 

The young gentleman here whistled 
a little very softly, not for want of 
thought, but because he was deeply 
cogitating. Then he raised his eyes 
and gazed upon the young lady for a 
moment. 

‘“‘There isn’t any help for it,’”’ re- 
marked the young lady, gravely. 

‘Then Mr. Bob Lee Templeton, being 
a man of affairs, led forth his horse— 
which was not as reliable an animal as 
the one he had lost some weeks pre- 
vious—and placed upon its back the 
young lady’s side-saddle and buckled the 
girth tightly, and took his watch from 
his vest pocket and consulted it. 

‘*Tt’s ten minutes to four,’’ remarked 
Mr. Templeton to the young lady, “and 
the place you wish to reach tonight is 
five miles away. If we don’t hurry it 
will be dark before we get there.”’ 

Then Miss Sue Bascombe went out to 
the fence a few yards away—it was a 
tumbledown old rail fence—and climbed 
upon it, and from this vantage point 
transferred herself easily to the side 
saddle when Mr. Templeton’s horse was 
brought near. The young gentleman 
next climbed upon the fence, when the 
horse, perceiving his intention, began 
to fidget and sidled off a few feet. 
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‘I’m not sure he’ll tote double,” re- 
marked Mr. Templeton. 

‘*We’ll make him,’’ replied the young 
lady, and immediately switched the re- 
fractory animal to its proper place by the 
fence. 

Mr. Templeton gave a leap---he had 
taken a course of gymnastics at school— 
and lit on the back of the horse and be- 
hind the saddle, and likewise behind the 
young lady, who sat erect in front hold- 
ing the reins tightly. 

All this occurred in the broad, open 
daytime, and in the immediate presence 
not only of Uncle Davy and his little 
granddaughter, but of other interested 
spectators. 

Uncle Davy when they set out pointed 
them to a near cut by which they might 
save some distance and avoid curious 
eyes in the town, but Miss Sue preferred 
guiding her horse down the main street, 
and Mr. Bob Lee Templeton raised no 
verbal objection. So they journeyed and 
soon discovered that the horse would 
tote double nicely enough. So they jour- 
neyed, and before a great while a pleas- 
ant conversation sprang up between them 
to enliven the way. 

“I’m very glad,’’ remarked Mr. Bob 
Lee Templeton—who usually found the 
bright side.of a situation if there was any 
bright side—‘‘that I’ve got a good sad- 
dle blanket under me.’’ 

“It is fortunate,’’ replied the young 
lady. 

‘And that the horse will tote double.’’ 

**Very lucky.” 

‘“‘And that I have a nice girl in the 
saddle in front of me.”’ 

‘Glad you think so.’’ 

‘Fact is,’’ said Mr. Bob Lee Temple- 
ton, ‘I feel pleased somehow right now, 
when, by all the rules of logic, I ought to 
feel wretched, having had such a run of 
bad luck today.”’ 

The young lady did not reply. 

‘“‘Fact is,’’ continued Mr. Templeton— 
who had studied mental and moral phil- 
osophy at school—‘‘the human mind is 
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“And that I have a_ nice 
a very curious particle. We are fre- 
quently sad in the midst of joyous sur- 
roundings, and often merry when a rue- 
ful countenance would more become us.”’ 

‘**So I’m told,”’ replied the young lady. 

At this point the horse began to prick 
his ears and seemed disinclined to go by 
some object ahead on the roadside. She 
gave him a sharp cut to let him under- 
stand she proposed to make him go by. 
Not expecting the application of the 
lash, the horse jumped. Not expecting 
the horse to jump, Mr. Templeton was 
taken unawares, and came near losing 
his seat on the saddle blanket. To save 
himself, he threw both arms about the 
lady’s waist. The reader will bear in 
mind that he was bound to catch hold of 
something, and there was nothing else to 
catch hold of. Just as soon as he could 
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the saddle 


in front of me” 


he turned loose, as it was meet, right 
and proper to do. 

But the incident, and the situation 
generally, stirred the soul of the young 
man to its depths. There is a species 
of intoxication that cometh not from 
strong drink, but from more ethereal 
stimulants. Nevertheless it is intoxica- 
tion, and those subject to its influence 
should not be held legally responsible for 
their words or conduct. Mr. Templetor 
recovered his equilibrium upon the 
horse. but he did not recover his mental 
equilibrium, which he had been gradu- 
ally losing for the past two or three miles 
of his way. 

“You were speaking,” remarked the 
young lady sweetly, ‘‘of the singular fact 
that we sometimes fee] pleased and cheer- 
ful when we have just met with misfor- 
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tunes well calculated to discourage and 
dishearten us.’’ 

“I was,’’ replied the young gentleman, 
‘but when we reflect upon the incongru- 
ity of such a state we usually find that it 
arises from the fact that while annoying 
accidents have indeed befallen us, the 
consequences are more than offset by 
some countervailing blessing that has 
immediately followed.’’ 

‘‘That’s very pretty,’’ replied the young 
lady, “‘but I don’t understand you.”’ 

“Miss Sue,’ remarked the youth 
gravely from his seat on the saddle 
blanket, ‘“‘you cannot fail to understand 
me. You do not need to be told that 
while the old judge knocked us out in 
the court-room, and a villainous thief 
served us just as badly in the stable, 
these trivial setbacks are as nothing 
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when compared with the supreme happi- 
ness of riding close behind you on this 
saddie blanket. You are a young lady 
of penetration, and you will therefore 
not be in the least surprised when I 
declare —”’ 

‘‘Declare what?” inquired the young 
lady seductively. 

‘‘Why, that you are the dearest, sweet- 
est girl in all the world,” responded Mr. 
Templeton ardently. ‘‘And I can never 
see another moment’s happiness upon 
this earth unless—’' 

‘“‘Why, ain’t you ashamed of your- 
self?’’ interrupted the girl in the sad- 
dle. ‘Don’t I know you’re in love with 
Polly Habersham?”’ 

“That’s a fact, so I am,” rejoined 
Mr. Bob Lee Templeton heartily. 

And they changed the subject. 


XVII 


IN WHICH THE READER IS INTRODUCED TO TWO CAVE- 
DWELLERS NOT OF THE PREHISTORIC KIND 


BLACK fellow was parching coffee 

over a slow fire. The odor from the 
brown grains rose ard filled the still, 
heavy atmosphere of the cavern in which 
the fire had been built. The glare of 
the flame lit up the ragged wall around 
and showed a small apartment nearly 
circular in form, not more than fifteen 
or twenty feet in diameter, and with a 
ceiling that dipped on one side within 
five feet of the ground and on the oppo- 
site side was double that height. A 
break in the wall on the lower side led 
into a dark passage without. This open- 
ing was hardly large enough for a stout 
man to crawl through. The interior 
space was evidently but a niche in the 
cavern, which at the expenditure of some 
little labor had been made habitable for 
human beings. Fragments of rock had 
been rolled from the center of the open 


space and placed against the walls. The 
floor had been smoothed down, at least 
to such extent as to make it -tolerably 
good treading for the feet. Not far from 
the fire was a heap of blankets and a 
confused mass of straw, which manfestly 
had been used for bedding. Now a 
pleasant-faced white youth sat on this 
heap hugging his knees with his arms 
and blinking like an owl as he lazily 
regarded the African at the fire. 

“He stays a good while,’’ said the 
white youth, yawning, and presumably 
addressing the negro, as there was no 
one else in view. 

The black man stirred the coffee, then 
took up the skillet and shook it to keep 
the grains from burning. Replacing it 
on the coals, he answered: 

‘*T’ll bet he brings a good one when 
he comes. Dat ole man’s a captain.” 
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‘If he does,” replied the other, ‘‘it 
will be more than you did the last time. 
That infernal horse was so_broken- 
winded I could hardly get to the end 
of the first stage with him. They let 
him take it easy after that, but we 
haven’t got him off our hands yet.” 

“‘T was fooled in dat hoss,” said the 
negro. ‘He was upheaded and stepped 
proud and carried hisself so grand he 
tuck my eye de minit I seed him. I 
sho thought he was wuth a fortune, but 
stidder dat he wan’t wuth a damn.” 

At this the gentleman on the straw pile 
laughed. ‘‘You ain’t much judge of 
horse-flesh no way, are you, Sam?’’ he 
asked. 

‘“‘Naw, I ain’t. I owns to dat. You 
see, Mr. Hardrider, I’m new in dis 
business. My main line has been crap- 
shootin’, and whilst I was in Alabam’ 
I used to branch off from dat once in 
a while and make a little money by 
gwine into houses of nights. But I got 
most too heavy for dat sort of business 
and had to quit. Dar wan’t much in it 
no way. Rich men put dar money in de 
bank to keep from losin’ it, and po’ 
folks didn’t have none to lose, so you 
got most as much out’n one sort as 
t’other. Sometimes you struck a good 
watch, but dat was d—d seldom, and 
when you did dar wa’n’t no way of git- 
tin’ rid of it. It was a heap more liable 
to git you into trouble dan it was to put 
money in you pocket. De last one I 
tuck I flung in de creek, but some boys 
fished it out, and dey got atter me so 
clost bout de d—d thing dat I had to 
leave dem parts, and I leff ina hurry, I 
come up here, and was hard put to it 
for a while, but I accidentally run upon 
de ole man one day, and he tuck me 
and made a gen’lemun out’n me.’’ 

“*The old man’s a trump,”’ said the in- 
dividual in the straw. 

‘‘Dat’s what he is,” answered the 
negro. 2 

‘*He sets a heap of store by that d—d 
son of his.”’ 
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“Dat’s his weakness.’ 

“Like as not he’s fooling away his 
time now listening to that trial in the 
court-house.”’ 

“Dar ain’t gwy to be no trial.” 

**How do you know?” 

‘*Kase de ole man said so dis mornin’, 
Dat smart lawyer er his’n ain’t made up 
his mind to go to de jury yit, and he 
ain’t gwine to de jury till he git ready. 
He tell de ole man he gwy worry de life 
out’n de witnesses travelin’ backwards 
and forwards to court, and fust thing you 
know he gwy ketch de t’other side when 
dey ain’t ready; den he gwy push dat 
trial and clear his man.”’ 

‘‘T wish they’d try him today and hang 
him tomorrow,” said the gentleman in 
the straw. ‘‘He’s no good, and the old 
man ain’t fit for business whilst they’ve 
got him tied up. He’s like a cow with 
her calf in the pen; he keeps hanging 
’round.”’ 

**Tt’s natur’,’’ said the African. 

**Natur’ or not, it’s playing hell with 
our business,’’ replied the white man. 
“T ought to have rid last night, and my 
partner, you may bet your life, was on 
hand to meet me at the right place, for 
he’s the kind that never breaks an en- 
gagement. He ought to do the riding 
tonight, and the next man _ tomorrow 
night, and.so we’d keep things lively. 
But how in the hell can we ride when 
we’ve got nothing to ride on? Every- 
thing is out of gear because the old man 
forgets his business and goes poking 
about after his thick-skulled son. It 
ain’t right, F tell you. The old man 
worked up this plan, and he oughtn’t 
to lie down on us now.”’ 

‘It’s natur’,’’ repeated the negro. 
**Brutes and humans, dey ain’t none 
of ’em gwine agin natur’.’”’ 

*‘If I had such a son, or such a 
brother,’’ said the other, ‘‘d—n me, 
Sam if I didn’t go agin natur’ one time 
and take him out and kill him. He’s 
the beastliest mortal I ever heard tell 
of, that fellow Johan is. Look what he 
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done the last time and say whether he 
oughtn’t to swing for it. He goes to a 
poor old woman’s house, burns it to the 
ground, knocks her brains out with an 
ax, and when another fellow is took up 
for his devilment, he jines a mob and 
helps to hang him. That’s what he 
does, this here precious Jacky, and I say 
it beats the world. Search the Scrip- 
tures, and you won’t find no mention of 
such a case. The Cain and Abel busi- 
ness wa’n’t a patchin’ to it.’’ 

‘‘He made a bad break and no mis- 
take,’’ replied the black fellow, heaving 
the coffee grains as he spoke into a tin 
pan by his side. 

“T should say so. Them what has a 
mind to make such breaks ought to break 
out of this world and into a hotter one. 
Their friends hadn’t ought to give ’em 
any countenance, and their parents 
hadn’t ought to give ’em any coun- 
tenance. I ain’t no saint, mind you; 


and don’t set myself up for a saint, 
mind you; but I don’t belong in the 


same world with this here Johan Anker- 
strom. I know something about him 
outside of this last transaction, and I 
tell you he’s a cross between a hog and 
a dog. When it comes to prowling 
round at night he’s a dog, and he ain’t 
got no more natural affection than a hog. 
If he was loose and the old man in his 
fix, he wouldn’t turn over his hand to 
help him out of the scrape; and like as 
not he’d go to the hanging when the 
wind-up came and laugh at his daddy 
dancing on nothing.”’ 

**T never seed him,’’ answered Sam. 

‘‘No, and you needn’t never want to 
see him. He’s just a d——d stupid 
brute, not worth the fee the meanest shy- 
ster of a lawyer would charge to take his 
case. You couldn’t fit him for our busi- 
ness, no, not in a thousand years, if he 
was in training the whole time.”’ 

‘‘Our business ain’t no easy business 
to follow, when you come to steddy ’bout 
it, Mr. Hardrider,”’ said the negro with 
some pride. ‘‘It kinder lifts a man up 
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and makes him think more of himself 
when he takes to such a bold callin’ as 
ourn,”’ 

“Sam, you’re right,’’ replied Mr. 
Hardrider with emphass. ‘‘ You've hit 
the nail just exactly on the head. Our 
calling is a bold calling, asyou say, and 
it’s a calling that it lifts a man up, as 
you say. A gentleman must have some- 
thing to amuse him on his way through 
the world, and I follow this here calling, 
Sam, mainly for the excitement that’s in 
it. Why, look a here now. Back in the 
stable, we’ll say, is a good horse that’s 
been took up just long enough to make 
him feel like prancing and stretching his 
legs, and tonight he’s going to have a 
chance to do both. You rub him down, 
give him a good feed of shelled oats— 
that’s your part of the business—and by 
ten or eleven o’clock I’m ready to 
mount and away. Up I gets—you hold- 
ing the stirrup for me—and I sets out all 
by myself ona jolly night’s ride. I 
takes it slow when I’m going by houses 
where people live, and I takes it fast 
when I’m on a’ lonesome part of the 
road. . If I meets anybody I slackens 
up, drops my right hand so I can pull 
my pistol handy, and rides by without 
saying a word. If t’other fellow wants 
to ask questions I stops, mind you, and 
answers him civil. I keeps my right 
hand on my gun whiles we are passing 
the compliments of the season, and when 
he’s out of sight and out of hearing I 
rides like hell. What would happen, 
says you, if he was the sheriff on the 
lookout for me? Why, this would hap- 
pen, Sammy, and nothing more. Folks 
in the neighborhood would hear shoot- 
ing, and there’d be a dead man found in 
the road next morning. Mebbe ’twould 
be the sheriff, mebbe ’twould be Mr. 
Hardrider; all depending — you under- 
stand, Sammy?—on which gentleman 
pulled first. Now ain’t that stimulating? 
Excitement, excitement, my friend, 
there’s lots of it and to spare in our. 
business. But proceed, proceed, you 
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say. Let us suppose a pleasant trip, 
and no dead man at all left in the road. 
Very good. About ten or eleven o’clock 
it was I started out, and shortly after 
midnight I’m over the line in Kentucky. 
No d——d sheriff or constable can fol- 
low me over that line if he was ever so 
hot on my trail.’’ 

‘“*W’y not?’’ asked Sam innocently. 

‘*Because it’s the law,’’ replied Mr. 
Hardrider gravely. ‘The law is I can 
cross a state line when I choose, I not 
being a officer; and the sheriff can’t 
cross a state line at all, he being a 
officer. It’s a dead line for him, you 
see, but not a dead line for me.’’ 

‘Oh,’’ replied Sam. 

‘*That’s it,’’ continued Mr. Hardrider. 
‘*So I crosses the state line and takes a 
swig at my bottle, which I haven’t did 
before, wishing to keep my head clear. 
To’ds day I reaches the place where the 
next man is waiting for me, and he takes 
the horse and hides him out where he 
can get another feed and curry and a 
When night comes an- 


good day’s rest. 
other gentleman mounts the horse and 
rides him to another station, where num- 


ber three is awaiting for him. Here’s 
another feed and another good rest and 
from that on they can take it easy and 
ride by day as well as night. So it goes 
until headquarters is reached and the 
horse is turned over to them as will get 
a fair price for him on the open market.’’ 

‘Wot den?’’ inquired Sam, who ap- 
parently had not as yet been thoroughly 
instructed in the details of the business 
he was engaged in. ‘Does dem fellows 
away off yander keep all de money dey 
gits by de sale of de hoss, or does dey 
*vide up like gen’lemun?”’ 

**Sometimes,’”’ answered Mr. Hard- 
rider, “‘they give us a good slice out of 
the proceeds by way of commission, as 
they call it. Sometimes, when they get 
hold of a first-class man like me, they 
pay him a salary.”’ 

**You works on a salary, den?’’ 


Mr. Hardrider shook his head. ‘‘Not 
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by a d——d sight,”’ he replied noncha- 
lantly. 

“Wot den?’’ Sam ventured to inquire, 
after waiting some moments for his com- 
panion to proceed. 

“I’m no_hireling,’’ remarked Mr. 
Hardrider to the negro. ‘‘By God, I’m 
a gentleman.”’ 

*““Dat’s a fack, Mr. Hardrider,” re- 
plied Sam with evident sincerity in his 
tone. 

“If I was a d——d hireling,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Hardrider, ‘‘where would 
the excitement be?” 

‘““Nowhars,’’ responded Sam, as he 
stirred the coffee. 

‘*That’s it,’’ said the gentleman in the 
straw. ‘‘If I was a hireling I’d have to 
go where I was ordered, and do any 
kind of work they put me at. Mebbe 
*twould be away off at t’other end of the 
line where there’s no excitement at all 
to speak of. As it is 1’m my own man, 
and I’m right here in the thick of the 
fray, as one might say. If a horse is 
took anywhere in this here country, he’s 
brought to this here cave and stabled 
and rested and hid away from sight till 
the time comes to run him off. Then I 
mounts him as aforesaid, and bids you 
and the old man good-bye and has an 
all-night time of it with that ’ere horse.’’ 

‘‘Even down so,’’ replied Sam, 

‘*The fellow that took the horse, mind 
you, just slipped up to the stable when 
nobody was awake, bridled him, saddled 
him, and led him off a piece; then 
mounted him and had him safely hid 
away here before the country could wake 
up and give chase. There wasn’t much 
excitement about that.’’ 

Sam shook his head. 

‘When I mount that ’ere horse it’s for 
an all-night ride, and it’s when the hull 
country knows that a horse has been 
took. There’s excitement about that, I 
should say.” 

Sam nodded his head. He not only 
nodded it to indicate acquiescence in 
Mr. Hardrider’s remark, but his task 
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being finished, he nodded a second time 
and gave unmistakable indications of 
being about to drop off to sleep. Mr. 
Hardrider noted this and passed in the 
course of his conversation from dialogue 
to soliloquy. 

“T’m d——d,” said Mr. Hardrider, 
addressing himself, but speaking loud 
enough to be overheard by his com- 
panion, ‘‘if I hain’t a mind to turn hon- 
est.”’ 

““Wot?”’ cried Sam, sitting bolt upright 
and staring at the speaker in astonish- 
ment. 

“I’m a notion,’”’ said Mr. Hardrider, 
as though he was turning the thing over 
in his mind, ‘‘to git on the side of the 
law.”’ 

‘*Don’t you never do it,’’ cried Sam. 

“‘T’ve been on this side,’’ continued 
Mr. Hardrider, “until the edge of the 
thing, you may say, is kinder wearing 
off and the excitement dying out. Now 


if I was on t’other side, don’t you know, 
I could make things damned lively for a 


while?’’ 

“Don’t you never do it,” repeated 
Sam. 

‘“‘Why, look a here,’’ pursued Mr. 
Hardrider, “if t’other side was only to 
git a move on themselves and act 
prompt, same as we act prompt, don’t 
you know, they could hold a pretty good 
hand with us? We has to be keen and 
sharp and always on the go. It’s a 
sleepy old crowd, them on t’other side.”’ 

‘‘Don’t you never wake em up!” ex- 
claimed Sam. 

“‘If I was on t’other side,’’ Mr. Hard- 
rider went on, half soliloquizing and half 
addressing his companion, ‘‘do you 
s’pose when a horse was took I’d wait 
for the owner to go hunt up the sheriff, 
and for the sheriff to ride ’round the 
county at his own cost, hoping to stum- 
ble on the man what took him? No, sir, 
I'd offer a big reward in advance, and 
I’d give a permit to all officers to follow 
and arrest any suspicious character on 
horseback and hold him till his case was 
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looked into. Then the man that took 
the horse wouldn’t have much the start 
of them that was after him, and there’d 
be a reward on both sides to make the 
race lively. The gentleman in front 
would be riding for the money there’d 
be in it for him if he got away safe with 
the horse, and them behind would be 
riding for the money there’d be in it to 
them if they overtook him.”’ 

**Sho-nuff, said Sam.”’ 

“Do you s’pose,’’ continued Mr. 
Hardrider, following up his train of 
thought, ‘‘if I was on the side of the law 
and the man what took the horse was 
captured and brought back, I’d wait a 
lifetime before I made an example of 
him for to warn others? Pshaw! there 
ain’t no business in that. If you’re 
going to try a man what bucks up against 
the law, try him quick; if you’re going 
to punish him, punish him quick. Drag 
him right to the front; give him his say; 
turn him loose if he’s not guilty, hang 
him up if he’s guilty; tnat’s business.’’ 

‘Mighty true,’’ said Sam. 

‘Do you know what the punishmcnt 
is in Tennessee for this here trade we're 
following?’’ inquired Mr. Hardrider of 
his auditor. 

The negro shook his head. 

Mr. Hardrider here drew an imaginary 
halter around his neck and made believe 
to attach it to some fixed object above 
him. 

‘*No!”’ cried the negro in considerable 
trepidation. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Mr. Hardrider, ‘‘that's 
it. Hung by the neck until you’re dead, 
and may the Lord have mercy ’pon your 
soul, That’s the way the state of Ten- 
nessee treats horse-thieves—on paper. 
In fact, mind you, they mostly go to jail, 
fee a good lawyer to defend ‘em, spend 
a few years in dignified retirement, and 
then come out and follow their old trade, 
if their legs haven’t got so stiff as to 
unfit ’em for it.’”’ 

The negro hugged his knees and gazed 
in silent admiration on his comrade. 
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‘‘There’s only one kind of law down 
here in this country that men in our pro- 
fession need to be afeerd of,’’ said Mr. 
Hardrider. 

‘*Wot kind o’ law is dat?’’ inquired 
Sam. 

‘*Mob law,”’’ replied the speaker. 

Sam raised his hand by way of depre- 
cation. ‘*Don’t name it, Mr. Hard- 
rider,” he said. ‘‘Dat kind o’ law ain’t 
fitten to be named ‘mongst gentlemen.” 

‘It’s like one of those Western tor- 
nadoes,’’ said Mr. Hardrider. ‘‘It 
springs up of a sudden; wastes its fury 
on anything in its way, and dies out all 
at once. Smart folks can generally 
dodge it, but it’s hell on fools.” 

Sam continued to shake his head. ‘‘I 
wishes to have nothing to do with it,’’ 
he expostulated. 

Mr. Hardrider pursued his reflections, 
“Tf I was to turn honest now,’’ he said 
to Sam, ‘“‘do you know what I would 
do?”’ 

The negro shook his head. 

‘*T’d say to ’em, I would, let’s take this 
here mob law that goes too fast, and this 
here court-house law what travels too 
slow, and roll ’em together and make 
one good law that would jog along just 


INTO TROUBLE; AND 


THE negro made his way along the 

dark passage with the unlit lantern 
in his hand until he heard the ripple of 
water close to his feet. It was abso- 
lutely dark in the cavern, and he could 
not have detected any unluminous object 
within six inches of his nose. He had 
proceeded without hesitation, however, 
throwing out his hand now and then to 
feel the wall on his left, and did not 
falter until his ear caught the low sound 
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about right. Let’s have—I’d say to ’em 
if I was to turn honest—a genuine, up- 
to-date law that won’t neither throttle 
the wrong man in a hurry nor dilly-dally 
with the right man when it gets a holt 
on him.’’ 

“That kind of a law,” 
‘‘would ruin our business.” 

Mr. Hardrider arose and was ap- 
parently about to present some new ideas 
on the subject under discussion when 
a low whistle stole into the rugged apart- 
ment where the two men sat. ‘That 
must be the old man,”’ he said, address- 
ing the negro. 

Without a word more, Sam took up the 
lantern, but did not light it, and walked 
rapidly forward in the darkness toward 
the mouth of the cave. The white man 
remained still until the sound of the 
negro’s footsteps had died away, then he 
groped his own way farther back into 
the interior of the cave and secreted him- 
self behind some fragments of rock that 
had fallen from the roof of the cavern. 
He was quite sure the sound that 
reached his ear had come from one of 
his accomplices in guilt, but much dodg- 
ing of law officers had made him wary 
as a fox. 


said Sam, 












Then he paused, and 
squatting down remained perfectly silent 
for a few moments and listened. Hear- 
ing no sound, he imitated the harsh 
chuckle of a screech-owl, once, twice, 


of running water. 


thrice. It was a low utterance, but one 
calculated to penetrate a good way in 
the dead stillness of the cave. Almost 
at once the note was answered by one 
so similar that the two could scarcely be 
distinguished apart. Once, twice, thrice 
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came the chuckle of the night bird, dis- 
tinctly heard above the soft ripple of the 
stream, though at some distance away. 
The negro now arose and lit the lantern 
he held in his hand. By its rays the 
passage behind him could be discerned, 
a rough, stony track ten or fifteen feet 
in height and of about equal breadth. 
This passage here joined another, from 
which the stream came. It was Winter 
and the water was cold, but the negro 
without hesitation took off his shoes, 
socks ahd even his trousers, and, leaving 
these on the dry bank, began wading 
down the creek, for the stream was broad 
and deep enough to be so termed. Most 
of the way the water was above his 
knees, but at intervals there were deeper 
places where it nearly reached his waist. 
Sometimes the arch overhead dipped 
down so low as to almost touch his 
head, and there was one long, curved, 
narrow passage through which the stream 
tossed and swirled in its anxiety to free 
itself. The negro held his lantern high 


here, and found some difficulty in main- 


taining his footing. Making his way 
cautiously through this chute, the rays of 
his lantern showed that the passge broad- 
ened at the lower end, and the stream 
hugged the right wall, leaving a strip of 
dry land to his left. He might have 
taken his way now along this strip of 
ground if he had chosen, but he re- 
mained in the water and proceeded down 
the bed of the creek. He paused now, 
and extinguished his lantern, and, going 
a short distance farther, a faint streak of 
daylight greeted him from the mouth of 
the cavern. It was but a dim ray, that 
did not aid him any in finding his way 
along the bed of the creek. He ad- 
vanced now, groping his course and with 
both arms extended, as if he anticipated 
encountering some obstacle ahead. He 
turned a curve where the light was a lit- 
tle stronger, and immediately before him 
there stood a horse with a man a-top of 
him. The horse started back in affright 
when the negro came suddenly upon him, 
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but the rider patted him on the neck and 
soothed him in low tones. 

‘*Ho, t’ere. Sho, coot fellow. Don’t 
act te tam fool,’’ said the rider caress- 
ingly. The negro in the meanwhile had 
seized the bridle and held the animal 
firmly. A little more soothing, and the 
man in the saddle turned the bridle rein 
over to the negro, who led the horse 
slowly back up-stream, stopping now and 
then to calm and reassure him. When 
they had gotten beyond the last possible 
glimmer of daylight, the negro halted in 
the middle of the stream and lit his lan- 
tern. They proceeded some distance 
further, the animal occasionally snorting 
and pressing close upon the heels of the 
African, as if relying upon him now for 
protection. When they reached the 
long, narrow chute through which the 
water swirled and tossed they came to 
a second halt. 

“Has you got any liquor?’’ queried 
the African, as the cold waves splashed 
about his bare legs in midstream. 

The man on the horse took from his 
side pocket a flask about half full of 
whiskey and handed it to his companion. 
The negro’s hand trembled as he grasped 
the flat bottle eagerly. ‘‘I’m pooty nigh 
friz,” he remarked, and then turning the 
bottle up he poured most of its remain- 
ing contents down his throat. As he 
stood in the narrow way, the lantern lit 
up objects about him very distinctly. 
The horse that pressed upon him bore 
a marvelous resemblance to Miss Sue 
Bascombe’s animal, Dandy Jim; the 
saddle was new and of good leather and 
the rider looked like an honest old 
farmer who cared little for appearances. 

“You’ll hatter say your pra’rs now,”’ 
observed the nergo, as he handed the 
nearly empty flask back to its owner. 
The old farmer seemed to have a pecul- 
iar way of saying his prayers, for at this 
injunction he stretched himself at full 
length, lying flat on the animals back 
like a lizard on a log.. Patting the horse 
kindly on the head, to assure him that 
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no harm should befall him, the negro led 
the animal cautiously up the stream and 
through the perilous channel. At one 
or two spots he came to a stand, and 
gave notice to the old farmer to lie par 
ticularly flat before he ventured on. 
The old farmer fortunately was little of 
stature, for if he had been corpulent at 
some one of these places he must have 
been scraped from the saddle. ‘‘ Pray 
hard, pray hard,’’ the negro kept repeat- 
ing, when he feared it would be a particu- 
larly tight shave for the horse and rider 
to squeeze themselves through some low, 
narrow place. The old farmer did not 
utter a single exclamation on this most 
trying part of his journey. Now and 
then he groaned dismally, but he made 
no attempt to speak. ‘The animal be- 
neath him cleared its nostrils occasion- 
ally, but very softly, as if it feared a 
vigorous snort might bring down cal- 
amity on the entire expedition. 

‘“‘Here we is,’’ cried Sam, when he 


had finally reached the point where they 


could leave the water and take to the 
dry land. 

‘*Mine Cot!’ exclaimed the old farmer, 
as he leaped to the ground and began 
hopping up and down to give vent to 
his ecstasy. ‘‘Ah, mine frient Sam, but 
it’s a proud man I am tis minit. Holy 
Moses, but tat vas a tam tight squeeze. 
I vould not take such a ride ag’in, s’help 
me, for all te cattle in te Marrowpone 
Hills.”’ 

‘*You’d oughter had dis place in mind 
when you tuck de hoss,’’ replied Sam. 
‘*I was afeerd once or twice he wan’t 
gwy squeedge through. Now he’s in here 
we'll have to feed him light, or we'll 
never git him out.” 

‘“*He’s a pig, fine horse, dat’s a fact,” 
replied the old farmer, whose attention 
was now directed to the animal. 

‘**Dat’s even down so,’’ answered Sam. 
‘*But lemme tell you, boss, sich hosses 
want made to fit dis place. Whilst we 
keep dese here headquarters we’d oughter 
confine our attention mostly to ponies.”’ 
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‘*Ah, but tis is a coot horse,”’ said the 
old farmer, taking the lantern from the 
negro and holding it up so he could 
examine the animal more closely. ‘‘Two 
huntert tollar is sheep for him.’’ 

The negro got back into his clothes 
with as much expedition as possible, for 
he wascold. Then, taking the bridle- 
rein and lantern, he led the horse further 
back into the cave, the old farmer follow- 
ing. When they reached the opening 
that led into their private apartment the 
old gentleman crawled through this, the 
negro going on with the horse. _Pres- 
ently he halted and tethered the an- 
imal at a broad, level place which bore 
evidence of having been used as a feed- 
ing-ground before. Going to some 
sacks that stood at a little distance he 
brought about a half gallon of shelled 
oats in a small wooden tin, and then 
removed the saddle, bridle and blanket 
from the animal, preparatory to giving 
him a good rubbing down while he fed. 

Sam was a pretty good judge of horse- 
flesh, and as he pressed the cloth lightly 
up and down the horse’s back and in- 
spected his various good points with a 
critic's eye, he endorsed without re- 
servation the opinion of the old farmer 
had expressed in regard to him. 

‘*Dis here is a good horse an’ no mis- 
take,’’ said Sam to himself, squatting 
down to wipe off the right fore leg of the 
animal. ‘‘Hit’s de very best hoss we’ve 
met up wid in our business,’’ he contin- 
ued a moment later, still addressing 
himself. As he rubbed, and rubbed, 
there being no other human being nigh 
to whom he could communicate his 
ideas, he fell to ruminating aloud. ‘‘Ef 
I owned jest sich a critter as dis,’’ said 
Sam to himself, ‘‘and could ride him 
*bout anywhars in de daytime, and had 
de money in my pocket wot de owner of 
a critter like dis ought to have, if I did- 
n’t cut a swell I’m de biggest liar wot 
ever opened his mouth. Lord, wouldn’t 
I cut a swell wid dis hoss ef I could ride 
him ’bout anywhars in de daytime, and 
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had de ready money for to support me 
an’ him. I’d go back down yander to 
Alabam’, I would, and I'd ride straight 
up to de house whar dat gal lives, and 
I ’d holler loud enough to wake a police- 
man three squar’s off. ‘Hello,’ I'd say, 
‘who keeps house?’ I’d say. ‘Is ev’ body 
dead in dese parts,’ I’d say. Wid dat 
you may bet your bottom dollar dey’d all 
come tumblin’ to de door. Dat gal, 
Huldy, and all her little brudders and 
sisters, and her ma, and her ole gran- 
mammy, and de brindle dog wid one 
eye, here dey’d all come. Den de ole 
granmammy she’d kinder shade her eyes 
wid one hand and look at me hard and 
say, ‘Why, hain’t dat Sam Quackenboss 
wot leff dese parts so sudden last Chris- 
mus was a year?’ Den I’d make my 
bow, and speak up to her jess as perlite 
as a dancin’-marster, and say, ‘No, 
marm, it ain’t.’ Den Huldy’s ma she’d 


speak up and say, ‘‘Go way fum here. 
You tell me dat ain’t Sam Quackenboss, 
de runaway nigger wot lit out fum here 


last Chrismus was a year?’ ’Den I’ll 
*spond to her, ‘No, mam, it ain’t. Dis 
here ain’t no runaway nigger, marm, I 
haves you understand. Dis here is Mr. 
Sam Quackenboss wot taken a little 
pledger trip last Chrismus was a year, 
mum, same as any other gen’lmun, and 
wot has now come back fur to pay his 
respects to your darter Huldy, mum, 
same as any other gen’lemun.’ Wid dat 
I’d light off’n dis here hoss, and I’d 
*vance to’ds de house wid my hat in my 
hand, a-bowin’ and a-smilin’—— 

“Yes, and you’d play hell, too,” said a 
voice close to him, proceeding evidently 
from some person who had overheard his 
soliloquy. 

Without a word Mr. Sam Quackenboss 
dropped his cloth and brush, and rush- 
ing back into the cavern, where he saw a 
dim figure standing, he grappled with 
the individual who had so suddenly in- 
terrupted him and, by a dexterous twist 
of his right leg ‘round that of the un- 
known intruder, he speedily upset him. 
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Having accomplished this much in a jiffy, 
he placed his knees on the arms of his 
adversary, prepared to throttle him. 
The man underneath resisted violently, 
and it chanced in the struggle that a ray 
of light from the lantern fell on his face. 
Sam, to his astonishment, recognized the 
features of the friend from whom he had 
not long since parted in the guest cham- 
ber, and springing to his feet he cried 
out so loud as to be heard some distance 
away: 

“© ’Fo’ God, Mr. Hardrider, I didn’t 
know dat was you.”’ 

The gentleman addressed had risen 
promptly, but he was obliged to consume 
some moments in the effort to recover 
his wind before he could reply. When 
his lungs had begun again to perform 
their natural function he answered in- 
dignantly: 

‘*Next time you'd better wait until you 


’ find out something about a fellow before 


you try to kill him.’’ 

To which Sam answered excitedly: 
“Tn jineral, sar, dat’s my rule; but you 
took me on surprise.’’ 

At this moment the old farmer, at- 
tracted by the disturbance, appeared on 
the scene with a lantern in his hand. 
‘‘Py Apraham and Moses!” he cried in a 
hoarse whisper, shaking his lantern at 
first one and then the other of the dis- 
putants, ‘you vill rune te pizness. You 
vill pring te sheriff, and Cot knows vot 
all. You vill land te whole posse of us 
in shail, you reckerless pad poys, you 
miserable tam fools. Go pack to der 
place vere you pelongs. Go pofe of you 
right pack at vonct, or I vill discharge 
you, sohelp me. Dere now; dere now; 
go pack, goot fellows. Go straight pack 
at onct allretty, and stop your tam fool- 
ishness, or you vill rune te pizness.’’ 

They obeyed the command and when 
the three men were seated in the guest 
chamber, as their private apartment was 
called, the old gentleman delivered to 
his two juniors a fatherly lecture by 
which it is to be hoped they both profited, 
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‘*Pizness is pizness,’’ he said. ‘‘ Ven you 
go in a pizness, learn te rules of te piz- 
ness, and stick to te rules of dat pizness, 
and you vill prosper, and te plessing of 
Cot vill pe upon you. If you follow te 
auctioneer pizness you must cry mit a 
loud voice so people vill hear you. Dat 
vay you prosper. If you follow te piz- 
ness of taking utter men’s horses and 
hiding dem in a cave, you must mind de 
rule to speak low or dere’il pe hell to 
pay. No matter vat your pizness, follow 
te rules of dat pizness, and coot vill 
come of it inte ent. Vatch all alonk te 
line, and make effry edge cut, so you vill 
haf pig money pime-py. If you sell 
coots make ter customer pay cash and 
put dat cash in your pocket; puy te 
coots on a credit and preak pefore pay 
day cumps. Dat vay you git large 
money. Follow te rules of your pizness, 


mine frients, and keep you eyes vide 


open all de time.” 


‘Speaking of keeping your eyes 


open,” said Mr. Hardrider, desiring to 


switch: the old man off on a more in- 
teresting topic, “I saw a mighty fine 
horse about six miles this side of Nash- 
ville t’other day; that’s what I saw.’’ 

**Dot’s pizness,” said the old gentle- 
man. 

**Light sorrel,’ said Mr. Hardrider, 
‘‘medium size, clean limbs, tail cut 
square; looked like a racer.’’ 

‘‘Dot’s pizness,’’ repeated the old 
gentleman. 

“Runs in aten-acre lot with a high 
fence round it. Put in there, I guess, 
to let him play.’’ 

“Dot’s pizness,” remarked the old 
gentleman for the third time. 

Mr. Hardrider having imparted this 
piece of intelligence, lit his pipe and 
lapsed into silence. 

‘**Now,’’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘de 
kevestion is who vill git him out of dot 
ten-acre lot. To my notion dot hoss 
has had play sooficient in dot lot.” 

Mr. Hardrider smoked on in silence. 
Sam likewise held his peace. 
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‘*T leave dot matter to you two shentle- 
men,” said the old man. ‘‘And I vants 
dot ’oss in de stable here soomtime to- 
morrow night. A vord to de vise is 
sooficient.”’ 

The negro produced a crumpled deck 
of cards from his pocket and now in 
dumb show challenged Mr. Hardrider 
fora game. ‘The white outlaw faced 
him, and with the pipe still in his mouth 
motioned his companion to shuffle and 
deal. 

‘*Pizness is pizness,’’ continued the 
old gentleman. ‘‘My frient Kevacken- 
parse, and my frient Artriter, you vill go 
tomorrow and stop dot poptail ’oss 
from playin’ in dot ten-acre lot. Ke- 
vackenparse vill——’”’ 

**Call me Sam,”’ interrupted the ne- 
gro. ‘‘Ef you don’t leave off dat Ke- 
vackenparse I’ll ask de court to change 
my name.” 

“Ver’ coot, ver coot,’’ said the old 
gentleman. ‘‘I vill call you Sam, Ala- 
bam’ Sam, and let Kevackenparse go to 
hell. My frient Sam vill git dot ’oss out 
of dot lot and turn him over to my frient 
Artriter, who vill fetch him here and poot 
him in de stable vere he pelonks. Pime- 
py next veek ven de owner of dot ’oss 
git tired lookin’ for him ve vill send him 
and de pig fellow vot shust come in off 
to de market. Pizness is pizness.” 

‘‘Clubs is trumps,” said Mr. Hard- 
rider. 

‘And it’s my lead,’’ said Sam. 

‘*Ven dot ’oss is turned over to Artri- 
ter,’’ continued the old gentleman, 
‘mine frient Sam vill stay in de country 
and mix vid de peoples a vile. Ve need 
vitnesses for de court as vell as ’osses for 
de market.’’ ‘‘Never mind about dat,’’ 
answered Sam, as he trumped one of 
Mr. Hardrider’s cards. ‘‘Let de wit- 
nesses go.”’ 

“Ah, mine Cot,’’ said the old gentle- 
man, ‘‘I must not forgit de main pizness 
vot prought me to dis tam Marrowbone 
coontry. Let de vitnesses go? No, 
no. Let de vitnesses go, and mine 
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shile in shail? Mine Cot, no!’’ 

It may be explained here that the 
worthy old gentleman, Mr. Olof Anker- 
strom, had first visited the Marrowbone 
region a few months before in the hope 
of picking up testimony that would be of 
service in the trialof his son. It was 
his ardent desire to prove an alibi for 
his son Johan, and thus demonstrate that 
he could not have been the perpetrator 
of the outrage at the Bascombe place. 
It was his purpose also to show in court 
at the proper time that Sandy Kinchen 
prior to the outrage had made criminat- 
ing statements to his intimates, which 
would go far toward fastening upon him 
the responsibility for the terrible crime. 
It was with the view of hunting up testi- 
mony of this kind — and, it must be ad- 
mitted, of manufacturing it if it could 
not be found ready made — that the 
worthy old gentleman had shouldered a 
peddler’s: pack and knocked about for 
some weeks in the locality where the 
crime had been committed. - While thus 


engaged it had occurred to him to make 
expenses, and perhaps something more, 
by opening up a brisk horse-trading 
business with some confederates north 
of the Ohio River who were upon con- 


fidential terms with him. He found 
the negro Sam loafing about with no 
visible means of support, and through 
him first undertook to suborn negro wit- 
nesses to testify in behalf of his son Johan 
at the coming trial. Finding Sam a will- 
ing accomplice, he promoted him in rec- 
ognition of his merit, and made hima 
member of the horse-stealing fraternity. 
The negro had, on a former occasion, 
when it suited his purposes to abserit 
himself a while from society, discovered 
the cave and waded up the creek until 
he reached dry’ ground where he could 
gointocamp. He revealed tothe old 
gentleman the existence of this safe hid- 
ing-place, and upon a more thorough in- 
spection they became convinced that a 
horse, as well as a man, could explore 
the depths of the cavern. They found 
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the niche, or side opening, which Mr. 
Hardrider, a promising young scoundrel, 
dubbed ‘‘the guest chamber;’’ and here, 
when not engaged in active business, 
they ate, slept, played cards, drank whis- 
key and sought in various other com- 
mendable ways to kill time. 

The existence of the cave had of 
course been long known in the neighbor- 
hood, but no one prior to this time had 
been so adventurous as to wade up the 
swift, cold waters of the creek until dry 
footing could again be found; and thus 
it was not suspected that a snug lurking- 
place for robbers lay in the deep recesses 
of the hill that rose back of the opening. 
Now, school-boys in Summer will follow 
with lighted candles the labyrinths of the 
stream, and point you, if you are bold 
enough to accompany them, the very 
spot where old Ankerstrom, the negro 
Sam and Mr. Hardrider sat in frequent 
council, and planned raids upon the 
stables and horse pastures in the vicinity. 
Some stubborn people insist even yet 
that no horse of ordinary size could be 
led along the narrow channel through 
which the stream flows, but in reply it is 
only necessary for me to state that Sam 
Quackenboss did lead many horses to 
stable by this route, and this, I am sure, 
with reasonable people will be sufficient 
to silence all controversy on the subject. 

‘‘Sam,” said the old gentleman, after 
watching the game for some moments in 
silence, ‘‘pass me dot plack pottle. 
Somehow I haf dot lonezome feel to- 
night.’’ 

The request having been complied with, 
the old gentleman took an absent-minded 
potation and returned the bottle. ‘‘Dem 
vitnesses, dem _ vitnesses,’’ he said. 
‘*Somehow or utter, Sam, I haff dem vit- 
nesses upon my mint tonight.” 

“You needn’t,’’ replied the negro. 
‘I kin git you all de witnesses you want, 
but dat old lawyer won’t let ’em go ’pon 
de stand.” 

“Ve vill fool him, Sam, and make him 
pelieve day swear trute.” 


(To be continued) 





A DISAPPOINTED WOMAN 


apse hung over the garden gate, 
pondering on the mysteries of life. 

So many things to keep the mind of a little 
girl busy! 

Every morning the Sun sprang like a big 
fire-bug out of the ground. Where was his 
hole? Every day the choo-choo car with its 
great goggly eye crawled down the track 
rapidly as if it had a thousand legs, past 
Mirabel’s house, and off to—where? Where 
did the organ-grinder man live when he was 
at home? Why did his monkey look so sad? 
Was he always hungry? Did the man whip 
him when nobody was by? If he could 
speak, what would he say? Why was it that 
“men must work and women must weep” as 
she had often heard Mamma sing. How 
glad she wasn’t grown up: why couldn’t she 
always stay as a little girl? And if she must 
grow up, oh why couldn't she grow up to be 
aman? But work? Why must they work? 
Why — 

Skippity-skip, skippity-skip, down the road 
came little Sarah O’Brien. 

“I’se dot a new baby!” she triumphantly 
announced. 

“You don't say so! Where did you get it?” 
said Mirabel, hopping down from the fence 
in her interest. 

“My mama buyed it for me.” 


“Where did she buy it?” 

“At the store.” 

“Which store, the Beehive?” 

“I don’t know. I'll go find out.” 
Sarah skipped away. 

Pretty soon, skippity-skip, skippity-skip 
and Sarah returned. 

“The lady says mamma’s asleep and I can’t 
talk to her and a stork brought the baby last 
night.” 

Mirabel speculated. 

“I never saw any storks around here,” she 
proclaimed with decision, remembering the 
great white bird in her bird book. “Are you 
sure a stork brought it?” : 

“Course it did! The lady said so.” 

“Humph! Seeing’s believing. I'll go ask 
my mamma.” 

Mirabel burst into the kitchen. 

“Mamma, Sarah O’Brien’s got a bran-new 
baby. Her mother bought it for her. Won't 
you buy me one too?” 

“Sakes alive! What would we do with an- 
other baby? You’ve got Dousabel. Isn’t she 
enough?” : 

“Which store did you buy Dousabel at, 
mummy?” wheedled Mirabel. 

“Well,” said mamma in a confidential tone 
“you see we were too poor to buy a baby, 
so we just got her out of the beet-tops.” 

“You don’t say so! And where did you get 
me?” 

“Why, you grew in the cabbages, bless 


And 
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your heart. Now run away and play. Mam- 
ma’s awfully busy. I should think you had 
babies enough with all that family of dolls.” 

Mirabel wandered into the back yard. 

She picked up a rag doll that was lying in 
the dirt. She dragged her little rocking-chair 
into the shade of the old apple tree. She 
settled herself in it, not exactly comfortably 
—the rocking-chair had shrunk since it came 
into her possession—but with a good make- 
believe at comfort. 

She rocked her dolly, singing: 


“Mamma’s on’y on’y pwecious baby boy, 
Mammy’s on’y ony yittle pickaninny —” 


She leaned over to see if dolly was asleep. 
“Oh, my darling child, your poor little nose 
is all bruised where somebody stepped on 
you. What adweadful naughty mamma to 
go away and leave her pwecious lambkin all 
alone where she did fall down and get 
stepped on, so she did. I whip myself. So! 
Bad, bad mamma! (She gave herself several 
sounding slaps.) There, now, mamma will 
kiss it all very well again.” 

Pretty soon she thrust her hand into her 
pocket and drew forth, first a headless doll, 
then a one-legged doll, then a lot of other 
cripples, about eight in all, not one whole 
dolly among them (she clung to these mained 
ones and loved them “because they were un- 
fortunate”), and not one decent suit of 
clothes among them neither, I am ashamed 
to say. 

Like many sentimental people, Mirabel 
expended most of her energy in emotion, 
and though she hugged and kissed and cried 
all the wax off her dollies’ faces, she some- 
how never had any clothes for them except 
what Dousabel’s good nature supplied her 
with. The sweet little gingham petticoat, 
ruffled so tight it stood out straight all 
around, which adornedthe black-haired china 
doll, was Dousabel’s handiwork. The neck- 
lace of black and white beads, sole ornament 
of a pasty wax beauty, was also of Dousa- 
bel’s manufacture. Only the corn-husk sash 
on one of the two-for-a-cent china dolls was 
of Maribel’s invention. 

Sometimes she loved these dollies very 
passionately, almost strangling them in her 
hot embrace. At other times she would 
chafe at their unresponsiveness, and thump 
their heads on the ground, trying to make 
them show some feeling. 

After she had rocked a little while, she 
jumped up, dropping raggedy Jane. The 
chair jumped with her. She squirmed out 
of it. 

She ran to the fence. 
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“Chahley! Chahley!” she called. 

A stocky little boy, with a dumpling face 
and dimples, looked up from his absorbing 
work of marking out the streets of an ideal 
city. 

“Chahley, come over here.” 

Charlie moved slowly toward her, keep- 
ing one eye on the city. 

Charlie, known to his friends as “Bubble,” 
but to Mirabel’s tender imagination as “Star,” 
was Mirabel’s “steady.” That is to say, 
Mirabel was steadily attached to him for 
some time. When the girls sang “Water, 
water, wild-flower,” and so on, and requested 
her to tell her sweetheart’s name, she always 
demurely responded, “Willie Brown”, or 
“Jimmy O’Brien,” but under her breath she 
said, “Star.” 

“Chahley, let’s go hunt for babies,” she 
said in an engaging tone. 

“Where?” said the laconic Bubble. 

“Oh, under the cabbages. That’s where 
my mamma got me.” 

Charley got over the fence, hoisting his fat 
little legs carefully over the spikes, after 
handing his shovel to Mirabel. 

Mirabel got her shovel. 

They walked down their Eden path to- 
gether. 

All around them lay spread fruits of the 
kitchen garden. Feathery carrot-tops and 
fragrant curly parsley delicately fluttered be- 
side the awkward phalanx of seeded onions 
which looked like professors whose strength 
had all gone into their heads. The fat, ver- 
million-complexioned tomatoes sat comfort- 
ably in the shade of their own leaves, un- 
mindful of the frantic race for glory of the 
beans climbing up their slippery poles. Just 
beyond the beans the crispy cabbages, in 
beautiful pale green and white leaves folded 
snugly each over each, easily showed them- 
selves queens of the garden in their serene 
and ample beauty. 

The children began digging cautiously 
around the cabbages. 

A sudden cry from Mirabel. “Oh, Chah- 
ley, I’ve found one. And I’m afraid I struck 
its little head. Oh, Chahley, whatever shall 
I do? We must dig gently with our hands.” 

Kneeling carefully side by side the children 
carefully scraped away the dirt until they 
left exposed to view — a large stone. 

Such a disappointment! Mirabel leaned 
against the apple-tree and gasped. Then she 
threw herself face downward, sobbing. 

“Never mind, little woman,” said Charlie, 
patting her on the back as he had seen his 
father comfort his mother, “When I’m a big, 
rich man I’ll buy you all the babies you want.” 
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But Mirabel wasn’t listening. 

Charlie walked away with his hands stuffed 
in his pockets. He hated to see a girl cry. 
Made him feel like saying swear-words. 

Mirabel cried and cried. 

By and bye the sunshine peeped between 
the leaves of the apple-tree. Then it jumped 
down and patted her on the cheek with warm, 
tender fingers. A fuzzy caterpillar poked its 
head into her palm and rubbed against it 
comfortingly. The leaves on the apple-tree 
began to whisper a fairy story, and pretty 
soon Mirabel was in Dreamland, where a 
lovely boy baby slid down a banister from 
the moon right into her arms. 


Pasadena, 


California Leonie Gilmour 
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HIS HIGHNESS, 
HEIR-APPARENT OF 
TOMORROW 


I 
H's Highness, heir-apparent of Tomorrow, 


Has joined our happy circle; naked he 
came 
And of his need he was constrained to bor- 
row 
Raiment and food and shelter and a name. 


A tiny prince, wing-borne o’er plain and bil- 
low 
His eyes agleam with a seraphic fire, 
I found him couched one morn upon a pillow 
Beside the Lady Fair of his desire. 


II 


When morning’s glow his eastern window 
flushes, ; 
Waking he views the scene with curious 
gaze; 
Sometimes it seems that recognition rushes 
Into his eyes, then yields to awed amaze. 


He scans his little world of walls and ceiling 
In sober silence neither of blame nor 
praise, 
His thought his glance of innocence reveal- 
ing, 
Thrilled with the mystery of our mortal 
days. 


III 


Sometimes I think his little brain is throng- 
ing 
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With homesick visions of a fairer land; 
Soft little cries that touch my heart with 
longing 
Quicken the impulse of Her soothing hand. 


And then he sighs and sleeps and I who 
follow 
With yearning eyes the drama of their 
days, 
Note how he rests within her soft arm’s 
hollow, 
Pillowed in peace beneath the lamp’s mild 
rays. 


East Milton, 


Massachusetts Frank Putnam 


& 


MOTHER’S WRITING DESK 


_ years it had been hidden away. Re- 
cently it was found under the attic eaves 
with other treasures of bygone days. She 
to whom it was a highly cherished gift of 
love has slept these many years a dreamless 
sleep. He who rejoiced in bestowing such 
affection,walked alone for fifteen years, then 
on a fair August day was laid to rest beside 
her. We whom they left still treading life’s 
varied highways are oft inspired by these 
mementoes to tender recollections of a love- 
protected childhood. 

Today, with reverent hands, I stripped 
the wrapping from this object of our early 
admiration. Outwardly it is a well-polished 
box of hard, red wood, twelve inches by 
nine, and four and one-half inches deep. A 
small brass plate is set in the top for the 
name; and on the side, a similar bit of metal 
contains the key-hole. The upper part being 
turned back, the box becomes a slanting- 
surfaced desk often used for writing on one’s 
lap. From its interior ‘arises the odor of 
cedar and varnish that so charmed our child- 
ish senses. How our aesthetic ideas were 
awakened and developed by its dainty ap- 
pointments; the velvet lining, the brass fit- 
tings and the red ribbon loops, by which 
were raised the lids of the several compart- 
ments. In one of these is a small tin cube 
painted green, that opens with a spring, re- 
vealing an ingeniously closed ink-well. An- 
other space holds a seal, a stick of red wax 
and a slender, carved, white ivory pen-holder. 

When mother took down the desk, and 
turning the tiny key, spread writing-paper on 
the blue velvet, we knew that presently would 
go to some member of her old home circle, 
broken now and scattered through the west- 
ern states, a long, closely-written letter filled 
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with news of husband, children, farm, school 
and church; and brimming over with love 
and longing, for a sight of the dear faces. 

With infinite painstaking she taught the 
children to write, and drilled them in com- 
position, till, at‘an early age, each had regular 
correspondents among aunts, cousins and 
grandparents. To them they wrote of kit- 
tens, dolls and picnics. This training bore 
fruit in after life, for, through twenty-five 
years of school work ‘as students or teachers, 
scarcely ever failed the weekly letter from 
absent son or daughter. After boarding- 
school life began, mother’s letters seldom 
went westward; but, at an eastern institution, 
were seized with eager hands and fairly de- 
voured by hearts hungry for the home letter. 

As the cares of life grew heavier to the 
failing bodily strength, letter-writing passed 
more and more into the hands of other mem- 
bers of the family, and at last the weary pen 
was forever laid aside. 

Among the present contents of the desk 
are letters in many a familiar hand, a tiny 
flaxen lock inscribed “baby’s hair”, photo- 
graphs and newspaper clippings of prose 
and poetry. Besides these are relics of more 
general interest — certificates of stock in 
“The Morning Star” and in the New York 
“Home for the Friendless”; a piece of paper 
money issued by one of the old state banks; 
some extremely fine pens in a little box 
marked, “Our Country Now and Forever.” 
One side of the box informed us that “The 
Washington medallion pens are the only steel 
pens made in America.” On another side it 
said: “Let Americans write with American 
pens.” Here are programs of school enter- 
tainments of forty years ago, when ardent 
young men declaimed “The Triumphs of 
America” or “The Men to Make a State,” 
and earnest girls recited “The American 
Flag” and “The Polish Boy.” These were 
interspersed with patriotic tableaus and 
charades, wherein the stars and stripes had 
sO prominent a part as to cause more than 
“Three Cheers for the Red, White and 
Blue.” 

This concert announcement is by that 
sweetest of ballad singers who, in the sixties, 
charmed a nation with such songs as “The 
Old Mountain Tree,” “Marion Moore,” “The 
Children of the Battlefield” and “The Ever- 
green Mountains of Life.” 

With these are many other papers and 
memoranda, that recall those far-off days 
and the persons who figured therein. Nearly 
all have crossed to the other shore. On 
“the beautiful hills” they hold sweet con- 
verse as in those dear old times, of which so 
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many incidents cluster around mother’s writ- 
ing-desk. 
Sodus 


New York Mary A, Clark 


a 


GARDENING IN JULY 


By Eva Ryman-Gaillard 


GIRARD, PENNSYLVANIA 


Oh aio UE the work of fighting insects, 
drouth and weeds as outlined last month 
and to that work add the following: 

Stake the dahlias and all tall plants having 

heavy tops — it will be too late after a wind- 
storm has broken them over. 
. While chrysanthemums do not break as 
easily as dahlias they will look better all the 
season through if well staked and tied now. 
When working among them do not forget to 
pinch back the branches to force new lateral 
shoots and secure a greater number of 
blooming points. If training for a single- 
stalk specimen plant, keep all side shoots 
pinched back as fast as they appear. Give 
plenty of liquid fertilizer from now on if the 
soil is not rich enough to produce such 
blooms as desired. 


Look after the plants intended for the 
Winter window-garden and see that they are 
pruned to compel a compact form of growth. 
If the pots are plunged in the garden turn 
them frequently to prevent the roots from 
taking hold in the soil under them. 

Sow pansy seed for late flowers, and seeds 
of hollyhocks and other perennials for next 
years blooming. These Summer-sown seeds 
make sturdy plants before cold weather and 
bloom profusely the next season. Make a 
seed bed and let the plants grow in it until 
large enough to transplant easily, then put 
in permanent place. Some growers advise 
sowing seed where it can come up among 
other plants, but the risk of their being de- 
stroyed while weeding or cultivating is 
against the method. 

If one forgets that seeds have been sown 
in a particular spot the pulling of a weed 
near them may disturb the seeds just as they 
are sending down their first roots and ruin 
them completely. 


Don’t let the month end before the Easter 
and candidum lily bulbs are ordered. The 
new stock may not be in but your order will 
be booked and filled as soon as possible. 
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Both these lilies should be planted during 
August because they require a long time for 
maturing. The Easter lily is usually potted 
and kept in a cool, dark place for several 
weeks, but the candidum is oftener planted 
in the garden and should have time to fully 
mature the crown, or rosette of leaves which 
remain green during the Winter as their 
condition has much to do with the number 
and size of the blossoms produced during 
the following June. 

The candidum may be potted and grown 
like the Easter lily if very early flowers are 
wanted, and many people so grow them 
when they have but a few bulbs. The pink 
and white Japan lilies and many others may 
be forced in the same way and will make a 
fine showing in the Spring, just after the 
hyacinths and other forced bulbs are gone. 


Be sure that all blossoms (as nearly as 
possible) are picked from the pansy, nastur- 
tium, sweet pea and other plants that are 
continuous bloomers, as leaving them to ma- 
ture’ seed lessens the number of blossoms 
produced and the beauty of the display is 
soon gone. . 

If you have not time to pick the flowers 
and take them to some one who has none of 
the kind, or none at all, invite them to come 
and pick them for themselves. 


& 


LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME- 
MAKERS 


For each little help found suited for use in this 
department, we award one year’s subscription to the 
National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE PAID IN 
FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE AD- 
VANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. You can then either 
extend your own term or send the National to a 
friend. If your little help does not appear, it 
is probably because the same idea has been 
offered by someone else before you. Try again. 
We do not want cooking recipes, unless you have 
one for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose a 
stamped and addressed envelope if you wish 
us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


THE HANDY CARPET-SWEEPER 
By M. B. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A great deal of hurry and worry can be avoided in the 
daily routine of housework by learning to “save steps.” 
Did you ever notice how many times you have had to run 
up or down stairs for that precious labor-saving article, the 
carpet-sweeper? When your old sweeper becomes worn 
and toemianly useless, don’t discard it, but keep it for the 


lighter work in your up-stairs rooms, while your new oe 
at 


may be kept for the heavier carpets down stairs. In t 
way you will save that tedious rushing up and down stairs 
which is bound to wear on the best of nerves. 
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CURES GYPSY-MOTH POISONING 
By E. M. CRAIG 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


Put a few drops of Sulpho-Napthol in about a table-spoon- 
ful of water and apply where the irritation appears on the 
skin. It will smart at first, but in a few minutes all itching 
sensation will a. If the irritation returns, apply 
again until completely cured 


FARM HELPS 
By S. A. HAND 
North Ferrisburgh, Vermont 


1—For a horse suffering with an obstinate colic, take two 
large spoonfuls of ground ginger, pour over it a quart or so 
of hot water; pour into a long-necked bottle and force into the 
mouth of the horse, and compel him to swallow the tea. Be 
careful that the water is not too hot. If not relieved, repeat 
the dose in ten minutes. 

2—I have used this same remedy for calves when they 
seemed to be dying, and in five or ten minutes have had them 
on their feet. I use, however, only one tablespoonful of the 
ginger for a calf. 

3—For scours in calves, break a raw egg into the animal’s 
mouth and force the calf to swallow egg and shell; in severe 
cases, use two eggs. Sometimes I give a tablespoonful of 
sulphur in the milk at feeding time, instead of eggs. 

4—For a cow in a run-down condition, take a hand- 
ful of the inner bark of black birch, cover with four quarts of 
water, and let steep till the decoction is strong; then give this 
— in a pailful of warm water every morning for a few 

ays. 

5—I always milk in the stable, and to prevent flies from 
troubling the cow, I cover her with an old sheet or piece of 
burlap, or any light covering most convenient. 

6—To insure healthy chickens: fcr every twelve chickens, 
add to their moist food one tablespoonful of sulphur, once a 
day; slightly increase the dose of sulphur while chicks are 
growing, and give it occasionally afterward. 

7—My favorite harness oil: take such a quantity of fresh 
lard as you think necessary for the amount of harness to be 
oiled; add just enough kerosene oil’to ‘‘cut” the lard; add 
lampblack to make a good clear black, and apply while warm 
with a brush. This oil will not ‘‘gum,” and it keeps the 
leather soft and pliable a long time. 


A BUDGET OF SUGGESTIONS 
By LAURA FITCH 
Chariton, Iowa 


1—When mixing mustard, always use milk instead of 
water, and the mustard will not dry up so qu ckly. 

2—Rub magnesia on soiled spots and dainty light colored 
goods. Put plenty on both sides, and when wanted for use 
again brush well and the spots will be gone. 

3—Alcohol will remove varnish from fabrics. 

4—To beat eggs quickly add a pinch of salt. 

s5—Prevent brass articles from tarnishing by applying a 
thin varnish of gum shellac and alcohol. 

7—If soda is used in dishwater, no soap is necded. 


ARRANGING FLORAL PIECES 


EVA RYMAN-GAILLARD 
Girard, Pennsylvania 


When arranging floral pieces in which wire frames, 
covered with lead-foil and filled with moss, form the basis of 
the work, it is hard to get the surface closely covered, and 
the edges hidden. I have found wire hair-pins used as staples 
for fastening flowers and foliage into position the greatest 
help of anything I have ever tried. The pins pierce the foil 
and enter the moss, easily, and so make it possible to quickly 
staple vines, foliage or flowers around the edge of the frame 
or into vacant spots over the face of the piece. Then, too, 
a flower or leaf often persists in standing up when it should 
lie flat and, when this happens, a hair-pin put across the 
stem brings it into the required position and holds it there. 
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HEALING PROPERTIES OF WATER 
By MRS. HENRIETTA TOZIER-TOTMAN 
Bar Mills, Maine 


There is no remedy of such general application and none 
so easily Obtainable as water, and yet nine persons out of 
ten will pass it by in an emergency to seek for something of 
less efficacy. There are but few cases of illness where water 
should not occupy the highest place as a remedial agent. 

Astrip of flannel or a napkin folded lengthwise and wrung 
out of hot water and applied around the neck of a child who 
has croup, will usually eae relief in a few minutes. A towel 
folded several times,then quickly wrung out of hot water and 
immediately applied over the seat of the pain in toothache or 
neuralgia, will afford prompt relief. This treatment in colic 
works like magic. om on record having resisted other 
treatment for hours, have yielded to this treatment in ten 
minutes. Pieces of cotton batting dipped in hot water, 
then applied to all sores and new cuts, bruises, and sprains 
is the treatment now generally adopted in hospitals. Hot 
water taken freely a half hour before bedtime is an excellent 
carthartic in the case of constipation, while it has a most 
soothing effect on the stomach and bowels. This treat- 
ment continued for a few months, together with proper at- 
tention to diet, will alleviate mild cases of dyspepsia. 


TEETHING BABIES 
By MRS. A. B. 
Moline, Missouri 


If mothers with teething babies will feed the little ones 
crushed rice, it will help cut the teeth and also cool the 
fevered gums. And if baby’s bowels act too freely, give him 
a bath in water as warm as he can bear it, with a handful of 
salt thrown init. Let him stay in the bath ten or fifteen min- 
utes, keeping the water warm by adding hot water from time 
totime. Repeat bath two or three times a day if necessary. 


SASH-CURTAIN RODS 
By WALTER A. HALL 
Nashua, New Hampshire 
When putting a sash-curtain rod into the run of a cur- 


tain, it quite often sticks. This may be avoided by putting 
a thimble onto the end of the rod. 


CLEANSING THE BROOM 
By M. P. RICHE 
Nora Springs, Iowa 


There is no more fruitful scatterer of germs than the com- 
mon broom, therefore it should be frequently cleansed. 
Dipping in hot soap-suds not only makes the broom clean, 
but nen Ft its time of usefulness materially. 


CLEANING A SOILED BOOK 
By MARY B. STEVENS 
South Portland, Maine 
Stains on the edges of book-leaves can be removed with 


sandpaper: a slice of bread will clean covers soiled by 
handling. 


STARCHING FRINGED ARTICLES 
By MRS. MAHLON A. SMITH 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


When starching toilet covers or anything that has fringe 
trimming, double the cover into four and gather the fri: 
tightly into the hand and hold it firmly while you dip the 
middle of the cover into the starch. When dry shake the 
fringe well, comb carefully with a large toilet comb, and it 
will fall softly and prettily as when new. 


HOME CLEANSERS 
By MRS. ALICE S. FRANTZ 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Brown paper moistened in vineger will polish your tins 
until they shine like silver. 
A slice of Irish potato will clean oil paintings without in- 
jury, and dipped in soda will brighten silver. 


SALAD DRESSING WITHOUT OIL 
By J. P. 
Dover, New Hampshire 


One heaping tablespoon of butter; one rounded table- 
spoon of flour: put in pan on the stove and stir until hot and 
smooth, then add one cupful of milk. Now put in a bowl 
separate from the above one even tablespoonful of sugar, one 
evan teaspoonful of salt, one heaping teaspoonful mustard, 
one egg and a scant half cup of vinegar. Mix well and add 
to the other mixture and cook until thick, if it curdles it may 
be made smooth by beating with an egg-beater. 


PRESERVES WHITE FABRICS 
By MRS. A. B. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
A white dress, or other white article, if wrapped in blue 
paper, can then be laid away for years without turning yel- 
ow. 


HOME-MADE FIRE-EXTINGUISHER 
By WM. De RYCE 
Artesia, Texas 

Take twenty pounds of common salt and ten pounds of 
muriate of ammonia, to be had of any druggist, and dissolve 
in seven gallons of water. When dissolved it can be bottled 
and kept in each room in the house, to be used in an emer- 
ency. In case of fire, one or two bottles should be imme- 


iately thrown with force into the burning place, so as to 
break them. The fire will certainly be extinguished. 


SECURE AS A BOLT 
By C. S. 
Springfield, Missouri 
_ After a door is locked with the key, if a stout wire eleven 
inches long, bent the shape of a hair-pin, is put over the 
spindle (back of the knob ) with the ends down through the 
key,the latter cannot be pushed out and a key inserted from 
the outside. A lady traveling alone can carry this device in 
her hand-bag and use it at junction and Summer resort 
hotels where the keys are often all alike. 


SCORCHED FRUIT 
By MRS. JEFF DAVIS 
Quitman, Georgia 


If the kettle of preserves, jam, or whatever happens to be 
cooking becomes scorched, set it immediately into a dish of 
cold water and the flavor will be unimpaired. 


DELICIOUS POTATOES 
F. F. 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Select potatoes of medium and uniform size. Wash them 
well and drop into a kettle of boiling water to which has been 
added a little salt and a pinch of soda. Boil four to five 
minutes according to size and take out and put in hot oven 
and bake till slightly brown. You will say you never knew 
what potatoes were before, if you time them just right. 





OTE and) COMMENT 


BALLADE OF FATE 


I 


N MY fond youth I was loth to fight, 
Books and quiet were my desire; 
With old sweet singers I took delight 
Where unto the fair the brave aspire; 
Safe and snug by a crackling fire, 
In silk and satin of dreams arrayed, 
I too thrilled hearts with the minstrel’s lyre: 
Fate fools all of us; battle’s my trade. 


II 


Had I been sent where my dreams led, 
To get good lore from scholars wise 
(I went to a cooper’s bench instead, 
Where life is real and shields no lies), 
I might with Learning have dimmed my eyes 
And never have seen what me dismayed— 
How Man in misery slaves and dies: 
Fate fools all of us; battle’s my trade. 


III 


Quick in a brawl was my best friend, 
Many a time he made me sigh. 

He came to preach, I went to attend 
Sunday a week in a church hard by; 
Clad in a gorgeous vestment high, 

Meek was he as a milk-white maid. 
“Who is your milliner, Bill?” said I: 
Fate fools all of us; battle’s my trade. 


ENVOY 


Prince, whatever our stars portend, 
However so well our schemes be laid, 

We know not whither our pathways trend: 
Fate fools all of us; battle’s my trade. 


Putnam 





NOTE AND COMMENT 


THE  CHOLCE:. OF -A» COLLEGE 


ONG ago the choice of a college rested 

upon religious influence or ancestor wor- 
ship. The boy went to college jealously 
alive to the peril of losing his soul or his 
sonship. Nowadays such thoughts have 
little weight with the average youth; and it 
is characteristic of the time that places of 
learning are distinguished one from another 
by bigness. The small college is rapidly be- 
coming a big one; an entering class of one 
hundred or more cannot belong toa smad/ 
college. Naturally, colleges that have been 
small and have preserved a tradition of in- 
timacy between and among faculty and stu- 
dents, have preferred to extend their useful- 
ness than maintain their type. If upon gain- 
ing a high reputation, a small college desires 
to remain small, it must restrict the number 
of its students; and, so far, no such Angel 
Gabriel has been found presiding over the 
destinies of any college. 

If a boy is sure that he wants only techni- 
cal training, he will naturally enter a techni- 
cal institution immediately after he leaves 
the high school. Not so easy, however, is 
the problem of the professional career. It 
is still possible, to be sure, for students to 
enter law and medical schools on graduation 
from the high school; but fortunately this 
number is diminishing. Even business more 
and more welcomes the man who has an ac- 
ademic degree; the professions are beginning 
to demand it. The reason is simple. We 
are laying more stress upon training, less 
upon mere knowledge; more stress upon 
thinking, less upon mere formulas; more 
stress upon resource, less upon blind depen- 
dence; more stress upon lasting though later 
results, less upon immediate and momentary 
success. That amorphous creature, with his 
lone joke against the laws of nature lurking 
in his name, the “self-made man,” has not 
been swept from all the pedestals of false 
gods. His arguments, drawn from his own 
illustrious example, are losing point. Grant- 
ing his sturdy industry, the conditions of a 
generation ago would have to be repeated to 
allow him a second success; his lack of train- 
ing would be against him today. His fore- 
sight should make him doubly eager to have 
his heir well armed for the harder conditions 
of life twenty years hence. 

Of course, when the “self-made man” turns 
prophet and speculates on the future of 
many of the young men who are forced to 
take a degree by a benevolent despotism at 
home, he has the business proposition on 
his side. However, apologists and optimists 


may well retort how much greater asses some 
bachelors of arts might have been without 


the brand of some worthy and despairing in- 


stitution. And how many thousand deserv- 
ing but poor fellows are denied the training 
which the unworthy rich spendthrift is offer- 
ed and rejects! These cases of disparity be- 
tween need and satisfaction are perhaps 
more noticeable in the larger colleges, but 
they exist everywhere. We ought not to 
blink the fact that not everybody is fitted to 
go to college, while we fully agree that mod- 
ern conditions are bound to be more severe 
than ever, even for men equipped with a 
college degree. 

When people are in doubt where to send 
a boy, the question is usually between the 
large and the small college. If the matter 
were one simply of intellectual discipline, 
the college with the most renowned corps of 
professors would always be first choice. As 
far as that is concerned, were a college ad- 
mittedly so renowned — as none is — the stu- 
dent body might be so large that contact 
with any but instructors and assistants would 
be well-nigh impossible; and then, as so 
frequently happens today, the student re- 
ceives most of his education from his con- 
temporaries, not his teachers. Herein the 
small college certainly has the advantage. 
The vague youth is taken and dierctly in- 
stilled with ideas and respect for authority, 
and if due proportion between the two be 
maintained, no more perfect system can 
obtain. At the same time, if he be healthy, 
he comes to know perforce every member of 
the student body and to learn to estimate 
the average differences of individuals, and, 
under proper supervision, to avoid the 
dangerous man. 

Here, therefore, comes the crucial test. 
If you know that your boy is fairly indepen- 
dent, possesses moral courage, and has not 
already shown you grave defects in charac- 
ter, your proper course is plain: send him to 
a large college. The boy who causes you 
justifiable misgivings — and I don’t mean 
trumped-up parental suspicions born of a 
mind auguring ill from its own erring youth 
—send where he will be watched and 
where he will meet not too many varieties of 
experience. The large college needs the 
strong boy just as much as the strong boy 
needs the large college. He may not meet 
the professors there on the same terms as 
the boy in the small college; but he will meet 
more men of equal age, with the same ideals, 
hopes and equipment than elsewhere. He 
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will be more independent in his thinking and 
acting. He will see so many snobs and 
fools that he will not faint nor quail when he 
meets them in the world of men. His circle 
of friends will be indeed small; he will in all 
probability join no fraternity; he will know 
intimately no more than two dozen men, but 
among these will be only the best types of 
American manhood. 
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Any course of study or life which teaches 
a man self-reliance and democracy is admir- 
able. 

If a boy can learn that splendid lesson, 
his future need concern you little; the 
world will accept him at his own modest 
price. The large college, I fully believe, 
teaches this lesson; and if ethical considera- 
tions do not oppose, send your son there. 


Philip ‘Becker Goetz 


LHE LESSON. OF THE. PORTRAIT BUSTS 


GOOD man said to me: “You reformers 
are too violent; you scare away the 
people you wish to convince. You all want 
more love on earth, and proceed to get it by 
whacking the nearest head. Instead of sav- 
ing your ammunition for the common enemy, 
you fight each other — methodist whacks 
unitarian, socialist whacks populist, and so 
on all down the line. We don’t need any 
revolutions in this country. Conditions 
are tolerable as they stand. If anything is 
wrong, evolution will bring a remedy.” 
“Excuse me,” I said, “but I should like to 
ask a question. I see that you have on your 
desks, round about, fine portrait busts of 
Franklin, Washington, Lincoln, and Emer- 
son. How does it happen you didn’t get 
busts of Jay Gould, John D. Rockefeller, 
Russell Sage and Grover Cleveland, instead 
of these notorious revolutionists ?” 
Somebody called him to the telephone just 
then, and while he was answering his call, I 
reflected that the only real difference be- 
tween us was that my friend favors social 
progress before he was born, while I favor 
it now. He prefers his revolutionists after 
they have died and become “respectable” ; I 
perceive the utility of the live ones — of 
Roosevelt, Hubbard, Debs, Traubel, Bris- 
bane, Wayland, Wilshire, Warren, Mailly, 
Laurens, Titus, London, Louis Post and 
the rest of the fellows whom it is the “safe’’ 
but non-progressive upper-middle-class fash- 
ion to lump together as “‘a lot of noisy agita- 


tors.” I perceive that John D. Rockefeller 
has done a vast service to mankind—that he 
may indeed prove to have been the most 
useful citizen of America during his lifetime, 
though he possibly didn’t mean to be and 
probably doesn’t suspect it; but I also per- 
ceive that the living revolutionaries are doing 
a vast service to mankind. Revolution is 
merely recorded evolution, anyway, so that 
the issue between my friend and myself is 
only one of terms, after all. He doesn’t 
quite see it that way, but until he gets rid of 
those portrait busts of the great American 
revolutionists, I shall take his statements on 
this point with a grain of salt. 

It is a safe guess that when he reads this 
paragraph he will judge me in error in nam- 
ing Roosevelt with the living revolutionaries. 
But, as I see it, the president is doing 
for middle-class folks precisely what 
Eugene Debs is doing for the organized 
wage-earners — that is, getting them to think 
seriously about certain social changes that 
the Master of Evolution seems to have it in 
mind to make pretty soon. 

Roosevelt may not purpose to go as far as 
Debs, but they’re going the same way on 
parallel tracks, and men moving under these 
conditions do not need to collide. The 
hardest critter to deal with, and the one who 
makes the sorest strain on one’s good humor, 
is the man who goes forward looking back- 
ward. But even he is going forward — and 
that’s the main point. 

Frank Putnam 


In a world where everything belongs to the man who can take it, 
Crapsey has as much right to use a religious institution in the service of 
living men as his enemies have to use it in the service of dead super- 
stitions. Crapsey, I know, is a MAN: as soon asIcan locate my micro- 


scope, I intend to learn what sort of creatures his inquisitors may be. 
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T has been requested that I make public a 
synopsis of World Corporation in anticipa- 
tion of the more extended and detailed pros- 
pectus which is shortly to appear; and fur- 
ther that I furnish some details regarding my 
own personal history and the causes which 
have led to the basi¢ ideas and the develop- 
ment of this ambitious undertaking. A com- 
prehensive description of World Corporation 
can be given in a synopsis of the complete 
prospectus, but many of the details of causes 
and effects, which will give rise to a number 
of varied ques- 
tions, must be 
omitted in a mag- 
azine article. 

The main prop- 
osition to consider 
is World Corpora- 
tion as a machine 
—a mechanism, 
and to determine 
whether or not the 
fundamental ideas 
are practicable. If 
such ideas were 
put into operation, 
would World Cor- 
poration have the 
initiative and in- 
herent power to 
succeed ? 

In order to make 
clear my views on 
the industrial sit- 
uation and the 
causes that have 
led to mathemat 
ical conclusions in 
formulating plans 
of World Corpor- 
ation, under which 
equity, justice and 
freedom will be se- 
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cured to each and every individual and main- 
tained as a birthright through all future time, 
it is necessary to review the successive steps of 
my reasoning. 

Ses Rae 


The retrospect carries me back to my school 
days in Chicago. My father’s business at 
that time was the manufacturing and selling 
of a patented invention of his own. My two 
older brothers were in business with him. In 
time, invention connected with the particular 
industry to which 
my father’s patents 
applied dominated 
and directed the 
united ability and 
inventive powers 
of my father and 
brothers. We were 
a family knit to- 
gether by close 
bonds of affection 
and mutual inter- 
est. It was only 
natural that I 
should be attract- 
ed by the possi- 
bilities of inven- 
ticn, and finally I 
became absorbed 
in inventive 
thought. Like all 
inventors, we had 
our ups and 
downs, and at 
times it seemed as 
though we might 
be counted out al- 
tegether, but there 
is no hope like 
that which springs 
eternal in the soul 
of the . inventor. 
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The flower may wither and the stalk be 
blasted, but the roots once firmly planted will 
send forth new stalks, and new ideas will blos- 
som as long as there is life and the brain is 
active. To my mind there is no pleasure that 
equals creation. Invention is a creative in- 
stinct, the crowning attribute of the Creator 
of all things. Upon invention or discovery, 
which are synonymous terms as used here, de- 
pends all progress. 

There were times when we were obliged to 
lay aside the development of ideas of invention 
for the reason that necessity demanded that 
we should obtain employment in order to tide 
over financial distress, and for this reason I 
secured employment at intervals covering the 
period from the time I was seventeen years of 
age until I was forty-nine, when I became 
directly interested in the manufacture of my 
latest invention, the now well-known razor. 

During this time invention occupied my 
spare moments to the exclusion of every other 
desire. Hope was eternal, and I constantly 
anticipated the discovery of a fissure vein that 
would lead to fortune. As time passed the 
passion to give birth to new ideas led me to 
other fields of speculation, with wonderful re- 
sults—the development of the idea of World 
Corporation, which is destined sooner or later 
to revolutionize our entire industrial system. 


* * * 


{t was in Scranton, Pennsylvania, that the 
first concrete idea came tome, which once 
born has been ever present and: has daily 
grown during the seventeen years. It may 
seem strange when World Corporation is 
understood, that it should *have-taken so long 
a time to elaborate the plan, but the fact re- 
mains that this fundamental thought neces- 
sary to insure the success of World Corpora- 
tion has never, to my knowledge, been de- 
veloped and solved by any other person. 

I’rom the inventor’s standpoint, a machine 
or a method of procedure that develops indus- 
trial economy has always been a source of fas- 
cination to me. Up to the time.when the 
thought which I consider of such moment to 
humanity came to me, I had always looked 
upon the machinery of industry in its indivi- 
dual specialized parts, uch as a printing press, 
a shoe machine, a gas engine and the like, and 
upon ‘progress in general, as being dependent 
upon improvements made in such machines 
in whole or in part, as most individuais do. 
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That day in Scranton to which I refer was 
dark, gray and windy; rain fell in a drizzle, 
and at times in torrents, making it impossible 
to attend to the regular business which had 
brought me to the city. As I sat at the hotel 
window, watching the passing of man and 
beast as they waded through wet and mud, 
there came a sudden halt in the procession of 
wagons, street cars and traffic generally. Men 
and women with umbrellas congregated at 
the curb to note the break down of a truck 
loaded with groceries, on its way from some 
wholesale house to the depot. I watchéd the 
excitement and confusion incident to this 
stopping of traffic, and began to turn over in 
my mind the thought of improvement. Like 
an inspiration, or perhaps from habit, ideas 
of more economical means of distribution 
began to come to me. I became absorbed, 
oblivious to my surroundings and weather 
conditions. I followed in my reasoning the 
broken down truck from the warehouse to the 
depot, the goods from the depot to their vari- 
ous destinations in towns and cities, into the 
grocery stores, homes, and hotels, where the 
demand had been created. My mind 
reverted to the truck, thence followed it to 
the warehouse, then taking up the burden of 
products followed them to the mills, factories 
and other places where raw material had been 
converted into finished products. I traced 
the flour from the mills to the farmer, the salt 
to the earth, the sugar to the plantation, the 
spices across, the seas to China and Japan, 
the coffee to Brazil, and in all my reasoning 
in all my mental travels, I found one vast con- 
nected mechanism; then came the thought 
that is destined to change man’s conception 
of industry — THE THOUGHT — Indus- 
try as‘a whole is one vast operative mechan- 
ism. Included in it are the governments of 
every country, and our combined system of 
social, political and industrial economy. The 
whole is a mechanical and mathematical pro- 
position and progress is dependent upon its 
improvement in whole or in part. The whole 
machine constitutes a system and to improve 


= this machine means that we must change the 


system or displace it entirely by a better one. 
WORLD ;; CORPORATION WOULD 
DISPLACE THE, PRESENT SYSTEM 
AND ESTABLISH A BETTER ONE. 

The possibility that my reasoning might be 
at fault has never disturbed me during the long 
period it has occupied my mind. The more I 

















have analyzed and dissected the industrial 
problem, the more convinced I have become 
of the mechanical and mathematical nature 
of the machinery of production and distribu- 
tion; such being the case, I could not dismiss 
the belief that competition between individ- 
uals was not only an insane method of arriv- 
ing at a material definite purpose, but that it 
was the cause of most of the ills humanity 
suffers. 

The problem that disturbed me was how 
to bring the field of production, and the oper- 
ating and directing of the machinery of indus- 
try under the centralized control of the people. 
To carry out such a proposition means the 
displacement of governments and the amalga- 
mation of all the people in the world into one 
corporate body, with one corporate brain. It 
means the absorption of all the wealth, and all 
the land and water of the world, and all the 
machinery of industry. In brief, it means the 
corporate ownership of the world, and the 
means of producing and distributing all pro- 
ducts by one great corporation. 

+ * + 


So the task I set myself was this: First, to 
discover a practical, business-like method, 
whereby the people might gradually absorb 
and eventually come into complete posses- 
sion of the world and its wealth. Second, 
to so organize society under the new system, 
that equity, justice and freedom would be 
guaranteed to each and every individual. 

In 1894 I published a pamphlet called 
“The Human Drift.” Afterward I went over 
the question again and overcame many of the 
problems that at that time seemed insur- 
mountable. The result of my many years 
of thought is seen in the plan proposed. 
Every obstacle is removed; the path is clear, 
the goal may be reached within the lifetime 
of more than nine-tenths of those now living. 
All that remains is to act. As finally reduced 
to a proposition with which to go before the 
public, there are only a few essential points 
that are necessary to present in order to con- 
vince the most sceptical of the absolute power 
of the people. The laying of the foundations 
for the building and launching of World Cor- 
poration is the great essential feature that 
chiefly concerns the people at the present 
time. 

If we can convince a waiting, anxious world 
that this part of our structure is so well 
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planned that it is safe to go ahead, then suc- 
cess is assured, and WoRLD CorRPoRATION isa 
pre-determined fact. It has taken the writer 
seventeen years of patient and persistent study 
to discover a way out of the wilderness, and 
it is now his purpose to blaze the path 
which he has traveled that it may be 
plain for others to follow. It only remains to 
be seen whether the mass of mankind sin- 
cerely desires relief from our present system 
of poverty, misery and crime. 

* * * 


Some of the few great changes that will 
come with World Corporation, which will be 
taken up at length in my World Corporation 
Prospectus, will be the following: 

The international amalgamation of the 
people and a joint ownership in industries of 
every nation, this will result in the disarma- 
ment of every civilized nation in the world in 
less than ten years. 

The world ownership of industry will result 
in pure food and ideally perfect conditions of 
production. The people as manufacturers for 
themselves will not adulterate their own pro- 
ducts, or be content with any but the best that 
intelligence can yield, and this law of. best 
product will apply to everything manufac- 
tured or produced; food, clothing, buildings. 

Ninety per cent. of all labor, both brain and 
manual, is absolutely lost under our’ present 
system; this is not a mere assertion, but a 
mathematical fact; this labor will be turned 
into productive channels; our wealth and ma- 
terial benefits will be proportionately increased 
and the poorest individual in the world will be 
better off materially than is possible to the 
Croesus under our present system. 

When World Corporation is put into ac- 
tion there will be no governments; all will 
be absorbed and lose their identity. There 
will be no poverty, no crime, — and as the 
result of no competitive conditions, sickness 
and disease will practically disappear. 

Cities and towns, as we know them, will be 
no more, but a beautiful city, the materialized 
embodiment of the combined intelligence of 
the world, will rise on each continent. Com- 
petition will be on the intellectual plane and 
spring from the mind’s natural desire to stand 
at the head of the profession or employment 
in which it is interested, and thus secure the 
approbation of fellow men and of that 
loftier self conscience which prays “Let us so 
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live, that when the summons comes we shall 
be sustained by the thought that we have not 
lived in vain.” 


WORLD CORPORATION UNLIMITED 


WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT MEANS 


- World Corporation is a proposed corpo- 
ration, to be organized for the purpose of ab- 
sorbing the wealth and assets of industry 
throughout the world. 

The capitalization of World Corporation 
will be progressive and unlimited, and in this 
respect will differ from every other corpora- 
tion. 

World Corporation will be absolutely im- 
personal, every individual, without regard 
to nationality, race, color, age or sex, will be 
equally priviliged to become owners of shares. 
In all its dealings with the people World Cor- 
poration will recognize dollars or their equiva- 
lent in money of other nations, and not indi- 
viduals. 

World Corporation, as its name implies, 
is world-wide in purpose and recognizes no 
lines of demarkation between nations, indi- 
viduals or governments. 

In the eyes of World Corporation there are 
no divisions of the earth’s surface; no Ameri- 
cans, no Englishmen, no Germans, no French- 
men, no Swedes, no Chinamen, no Africans. 
The whole earth and all its material wealth 
and possibilities constitute one field of en- 
deavor. 

World Corporation consists of three great 
legislative and executive bodies: 

WoriLp CoRPORATION CONGRESS. 

Wor_p CorporaATION NATIONAL BoaRDs 
OF FINANCE. 

Wortp CorporaTION BANKING SysTEM. 

First: World Corporation Congress, con- 
sisting of representatives from every nation, 
the number being based on the population 
of each country represented. The location 
of this representative congress of nations to 
be determined. 

Second: World Corporation National 
Boards of Finance consisting of represen- 
tative bodies in each nation. The number 


of individual members of such bodies being 
based on the nation’s population. 

Third: World Corporation Banks located 
in every city and town of any size throughout 
the world. 
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WORLD CORPORATION SHARES 


World Corporation shares are to be repre- 
sented by the number of dollars deposited 
with the corporation, and all such deposits 
remaining with the corporation over a pre- 
determined period shall be entitled to a divi- 
dend pro rata share in the profits of the 
corporation; and this applies equally to every 
dollar deposited with any bank of the corpora-. 
tion, no matter where it may be located. 

Shares will not be issued in the form of 
certificates but be represented by the number 
of dollars depos:ted with the corporation, and 
which have remained on deposit over a divi- 
dend period. Thus each depositor may use 
his bank account in the usual way, but only . 
such dollars as remain on deposit over a full 
dividend period shall be called shares, and 
the aggregate number of dollars of all de- 
positors remaining with World Corporation 
over a full dividend period, represents the 
capital stock of the Corporation. Dividends 
will not be paid by check or money, but be 
credited by the Corporation to all accounts 
which are entitled to such dividends. 

The first purpose of World Corporation is 
to absorb the approved listed securities of the 
world; and later it will take over approved 
industries on an equitable basis. To do this 
it is necessary to obtain the money with which 
to purchase such securities. 

To this end a chain of World Corporation 
Banks will be established; the banks 
scattered in cities and towns throughout 
the world will number thousands, and every 
individual in the world will be solicited for his 
deposit account; inducements being offered 
in the way of income returns upon such de- 
posits, and in security that must appeal to the 
best judgment of the business man and finan- 
cier. 

The management of World Corporation 
may permit banks to be organized in any 
city or town by individuals who come to it 
with proper credentials, who are prepared 
to give security for the faithful performance 
of their duties, and who agree to abide by 
the corporation by-laws and regulations in 
the conduct of business. 

Such individuals, when properly author- 
ized and accredited, under seal of the Cor- 
poration, shall be entitled to open a World 
Cornoration Bank. When a bank is thus es- 
tablished it is in no sense individual, but a 














part of World Corporation and it cannot fail 
nor can a deposited dollar be lost. 

The manager or president of such bank is 
merely acting for the Corporation, and dur- 
ing the transition from the present system 
to the new order, the operating expenses of 
each individual bank, including every ex- 
pense, must be calculated within a pre-de- 
termined per cent. of the dividends declared 
upon deposits in his bank. 

World Corporation, at its inception, is much 
like our present banking system, and to the 
business man offers all the facilities and ad- 
vantages of that system, and ¢o the investor 
absolute security against loss and the fur- 
ther advantage of insuring to each dollar de- 
posited the largest possible profit. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE MONEY? 

Banks of World Corporation, thousands in 
number, and scattered in business centers 
the world over, would be the great power 
back of World Corporation, by which the 
streams of wealth of the world now flow- 
ing into individual hands, would be turned 
in their course and made to flow into the treas- 
ury of the people, thereby centralizing through 
its deposits the wealth of all nations; each 
bank forwarding daily to National Boards of 
Finance all deposits beyond such sum as 
might be necessary for conducting its regular 
banking business. Thus we see thousands 
of golden streams flowing to the National 
Board of Finance of each nation. 

Having thus collected the deposits of the 
people into. the treasuries of the National 
Boards of Finance, the next step would be to 
invest this money in the approved securities 
of other corporations by outright purchase of 
such securities in the open market and on the 
different exchanges of the world. By approved 
securities I mean listed stocks and bonds 
having unquestioned assets and a dividend 
paying or interest bearing value, that had 
been thoroughly examined, analyzed, and 
found safe as an investment. 

It must be understood that the aggregate 
earning value of the securities purchased by 
World Corporation represent the aggregate 
earnings from which. World Corporation di- 
vidends are to be declared and credited to 
share-holders. 

This golden flood into National Boards 
of Finance continues without cessation, 
and every day without a halt this.accumula- 
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tion of wealth pours into Wall Street, 
the Exchange in London, the Bourse in Paris, 
and the Borse’of Germany, absorbing the 
approved securities of the world under the 
watchful eyes of National Boards of Finance. 

We now come to the next great step in the 
plan of World Corporation,wherein we see the 
National Boards of Finance of each nation at 
the close of each day forwarding to the great 
representative body of the world, the worLD 
CORPORATION CONGRESS, all securities which 
have been purchased. We have seen these 
golden streams flowing from the World Cor- 
poration Banks into the National Boards of 
Finance. We now see them joined into enor- 
mous arteries of wealth in the form of ap- 
proved securities that flow from each nation 
to the heart“of World Corporation, the World 
Corporation Congress, where it becomes a 
Niagara of wealth that empties into one vast 
reservoir, 40 remain there an asset of 
the people forever. These collected assets 
of other corporations, purchased from every 
nation, would no longer be individual assets, 
but a combined, permanent asset of World 
Corporation, held as a guarantee for each 
dellar invested. ‘Thus it will be seen that it 
would only be a short time before the specu- 
lative and listed securities would be ab- 
sorbed and Wall Street and other financial 
centers find their occupation gone. 

No other security in the world could be as 
safe as World Corporation deposit shares. // 
a dollar is deposited with World Corporation, 
it represents the purchase of a dollar’s inter- 
est in the approved securities of thousands of 
corporations; and the stability and permanent 
value of each dollar would be assured from 
the start by reason of the progressive and un- 
limited capital of the corporation. Without 
such unlimited capital, the shares of World 
Corporation would be speculative in value as 
are the shares of any corporation whose 
capital is a specific amount, whether such 
capital be one thousand or one thousand 
million dollars. 


* * * 


With progressive and unlimited capitaliza- 
tion, and the dollar as a basis of value of 
shares, it can readily be seen that shares could 
never rise above a dollar in value, for anyone 
could get credited dollar for dollar, for all dol- 
lars deposited with the corporation. Again, 
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shares could never fall below par in value, for 
the reason that shares would be dollars; 
credited as so many dollars, and could be 
drawn out by check at any time in whole or 
in part. We would, therefore, have for the 
first time in the history of the world, a stand- 
ard of value, in World Corporation shares, 
which would never rise above or fall below a 
fixed value, to be known as a dollar from 
which all-other values would be determined, 
—even gold and silver. 


* * * 


World Corporation is unlike other reform 
movements, because it works along estab- 
lished business lines which have proved their 
economic value and power. It is being con- 
ceded by advanced thinkers that a corpora- 
tion or trust, controlling a whole industry, is 
a natural evolution forced upon us by eco- 
nomic gravitation—which is a law of the in- 
dustrial world—and by opposing such cen- 
tralization of individual units, wealth and 
power, we are attempting the impossible. We 
might just as well oppose the law of gravita- 
tion in the physical world by placing our- 
selves under the drop of a pile driver and ex- 
pect to escape the consequences, as to expect 
to permanently check the natural economic 
law of gravitation in the industrial world by 
legislating against trusts and corporations. 

A corporation or trust is an improved 
economic machine which, by doing away 
with competition, reduces cost of production 
and distribution very materially. If the 
people do not benefit from the resultant 
economy they should not blame the machine, 
but the system under which we live—which 
is also a machine. 

Under the present system of economics, 
the people are not benefited, it is true, but 
World Corporation is a new machine that 
overcomes the defect of our present system 
or machine. Gradually but surely one in- 
dustry after another would be absorbed and 
in a few years all the railroad and steam- 
ship lines, and thousands of our largest and 
most important manufacturing and produc- 
ing industries, would fall under the directing 
control of the people. It is simply a matter 
of conversion—John Jones owns a thousand 
shares of Pennsylvania railroad stock. He 
concludes that World Corporation shares are 
a safer investment, and he therefore sells his 
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Pennsylvania shares in the open market, 
takes his money and deposits it in the World 
Corporation Bank in the city or town where 
he lives, each dollar deposited representing a 
share ownership. The World Corporation 
Board of Finance now has his money to in- 
vest, and may possibly purchase the thou- 
sand shares of Pennsylvania given up by 
John Jones. Thereafter those shares have 
disappeared from the stock market forever. 
This process of conversion continues through- 
out the whole world daily until every ma- 
terial asset of the world worth purchasing 
is made an asset of World Corporation, care 
being taken at all times to only purchase such 
securities as would retain their earning capa- 
city. 

In this way competition in production and 
distribution of products as a system is changed 
gradually but surely until the whole system 
becomes a corporation. 

In the process of evolution it must be under- 
stood (and later this matter will be taken up 
as a separate subject) that there are hundreds 
of corporations whose shares will never be pur- 
chased by World Corporation; those corpora- 
tions which are merely tributary to the present 
chaotic system—and which will actually dis- 
appear during the process of change. 


* * * 


In the inauguration of World Corporation, 
a comprehensive and complete prospectus 
will be issued and distributed throughout the 
world. It will be shown that the, success of 
this corporation does not depend on legislation 
or enactment of any new laws in any country, 
neither does it depend on political parties or 
javor, nor upon the co-operation of a majority 
of the people. One of the most singular 
things in connection with this enterprise 
is the impossibility of its failure. Jt can start 
with a few individuals and a little money,— 
enough to establish the first office or bank, 
and by the efforts of these few the Corpora- 
tion can be made to grow, and as it increases 
in individuals and wealth its progress will 
be accelerated until it becomes irresistable, 
and those who have not taken advantage 
of their opportunity early to convert their 
property into money and reinvest in World 
Corporation, will find it increasingly. difficult 
to do so as times passes. The reason is plain; 
in the conversion of industry from individual 














hands to World Corporation, fully ninety 
per cent. of the industrial plant of our present 
system of industry will utimately be displaced. 
It is the same as the displacement of any old 
machine by a better one. The old machine 
in whole or in part is cast aside and the new 
takes its place; this seems like a loss, but it is 
not so, for if a machine has the economic 
power to displace another machine it must 
be better than the one displaced, and in 
the end the world will be the gainer. The 
change from a competitive system to a 
corporation would be effected witliout 
hardship and under the new order of 
things every individual will live in an en- 
vironment which all the wealth of the world 
could not purchase for a single persori under 
our present system. : 

The next great step in this social and 
industrial evolution is the new and perfected 
system of labor which would be put into 
effect gradually as one industry after another 
came under the directing control of World 
Corporation. By this system, supply and 
demand for products and supply and demand 
jor labor throughout the entire industrial 
system would be absolutely balanced. Com- 
pensation for labor—though widely varying, 
would at all times be based on equity, and in 
adjustment be automatic and determined in 
each case independent of individual interfer- 
ence or direction. Every position of. em- 
ployment throughout the whole system 
would be open at all times to every qualified 
individual, and self selective; every person 
directing his own course through life, ad- 
vancing step by step to higher ideals, choosing 
his own field of study and endeavor, responsi- 
ble only to the corporate mind, of which he is 
a unit, thereby being enabled to give to the 
world the best that is in him as his qualifica- 
tions merit. This system of labor will be 
taken up as a separate subject in a future 
issue of this magazine. 


Publicity. 


One of the great features in the inaugura- 
tion of World Corporation would be public- 
ity. It is proposed to publish a weekly 
World Corporation bulletin; this paper 
would be under the charge of the National 
Boards of Finance, and would contain 
a weekly resumé of every dollar the Corpora- 
tion has received, every investment it has 
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made and the prices paid for each security. 
In addition to this a World Corporation 
Gazette would be published monthly by 





“World Corporation Congress,” giving a. 


resumé in aggregate amounts of all securities 
held by the Corporation, the cost of each 
aggregate amount, the average price per share, 
and the latest market quotation on such 
shares—thereby giving a means of individual 
comparison as to loss or gain in market 
value of shares purchased, independent of 
their earning value or dividends paid. The 
salary of every official, representative and 
employee of the corporation would be a 
matter of record. 

It can readily be seen that no other 
investment could be so safe as World Corpora- 
tion shares, and when safety is combined 
with an earning power greatly in excess 
of Government Bonds, it only needs con- 
fidence in management of Corporation to 
insure its rapid rise to power. 

Fluctuations in market values of securities 
of corporations, held as an asset and owned 
by World Corporation, would in no wise affect 
the value of dollars deposited, nor would the 
aggregate greater or less earning power of 
the mass of securities held by the corporation 
make any difference in the value of dollars 
invested, or of World Corporation shares. 
The most that could happen would be a slight 
increase or a slight decrease in earning power 
of the mass of assets. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars are on 
deposit in banks located in all parts of the 
world. The greater part of this brings no 
income to depositors, or at most the income 
is limited to from two to three per cent. or 
less; such deposits are not only unprofitable 
but they are unsafe, owing to the great num- 
ber of banks that fail from various causes. 
Furthermore such deposits become a menace, 


because these aggregate sums are loaned to 


corporations or syndicates which use the 
money to purchase and control industries. 
Thus each individual depositor helps to 
furnish ammunition to financiers and capi- 
talists to inflict his own financial wound. 


* * * 


On the other hand, if all tie deposits now 
in our Savings Banks alone were withdrawn 
and re-deposited with World Corporation 
the tables would be turned, and the people 
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themselves would become the purchasers 
of securities, and soon control and direct 
industry through their own World Corpora- 
tion. 

With every increasing deposit and accession 
of individual units the speed of absorption 
would increase by a compounding ratio, and 
in exact ratio would the enthusiasm of the 
people rise to greater and still greater en- 
thusiasm until every other ambition in life 
would be temporarily lost in the universal 
ambition to reach the goal. 

I want fo live through this period of change 
and I want you to live through this period, 
for it is the narrow line of travail that lies 
between the dark and miserable centuries 
of ignorance and the coming centuries 
of light and reason. It will be the 
period of all periods in the history of 
this planet either of past centuries or of 
centuries to come. The future will bring 
greater progress and a more perfect civiliza- 
tion but no period could ever be fraught with 
greater interest or more intense living than 
that encompassed by the next quarter of a 
century, for during that short time the birth 
of a new social and industrial system will 
have been consummated. It is a privilege to 
live during this time and a crime to ignore 


the opportunity within our reach. 
THE FIRST STEP. 


The first step towards World Corporation 
is to organize and lay the foundation of the 
machine, whereby the wealth of the world 
will begin to flow into the people’s treasury. 

The second step is to use this wealth to 
purchase the securities of other corporations 
until one by one they fall under the directing 
control of the people through World Corpora- 
tion. 

The third step is for World Corporation to 
assume the management of such corpora- 
tions as have come under its control by rea- 
son of having purchased a majority of their 
voting shares. 

The fourth step is to put into practical 
operation the labor plan whereby labor will 
receive compensation on a basis of absolute 
equity, and supply and demand for labor 
will at all times balance to a fraction with 
supply and demand for products. 

The whole plan of World Corporation is 
a simple one of conversion, whereby divided 
and scattered wealth now in individual hands 
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would gradually be brought under control of 
one corporation, and individuals instead of 
owning independent parts of the machinery 
of production would become stockholders in 
World Corporation, which is destined to own 
all the material assets of the world. _Alll this 
accomplished, World Corporation would be 
beyond the control of any individual or any 
number of individuals. The combined 
wealth of all our capitalists would be power- 
less in the face of a corporation projected by 
the people. Capital is powerless without the 
will of the people back of it. 


* * * 


Under existing conditions incorporated 
powers gain their strength through the 
accumulated earnings of the masses, 
which they: borrow from the banks or insur- 
ance companies and manipulate as they see fit. 
Thus the masses feed the flames and keep 
alive the very fires that are consuming them. 
Savings banks, trust and insurance com- 
panies as now constituted are merely the 
machines whereby the money of the masses 
is conveniently accumulated in large sums, to 
be used by the money monopoly to secure a 
stronger hold on the wealth producing power 
of the people. 

When the people throughout the world 
decide that they as a body are the proper 
custodians of wealth, it is theirs, without 
any effort other than the withdrawal of 
their money from the individual banks where 
now deposited, and the depositing of same 
in World Corporation. 

2) ae 


That our present system is extravagant and 
at variance with Economic Law is shown by 
the fact that we are being forced into co-opera- 
tive effort. Individual corporations are spring- 
ing up on every side. World Corporation is 
simply an anticipation of the inevitable result 
of the present trend of industry, the only 
difference being that the present tendency is 
to centralize industry into individual hands, 
while World Corporation seeks control of 
industry by the people. 

If at any stage of the unfolding of this plan 
of World Corporation, the writer’s argument 
should appear less clear or conclusive than 
desired, readers are requested to make inquiry 
by mail direct, or to the Correspondence 
Department of the National Magazine. 








A LETTER THAT EXPLAINS ITSELF 





9°TIS a swift age, this. One of the dis- 
tinctive epochs in the history of recent 
times is marked by the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. Who that looked upon that 
fairy scene in the Court of Honor can forget 
the thrill that passed through him as he caught 
his first glimpse of the wonderful nuptials of 
Past and Present, illumined by electric lights 
that burst forth in lines of starry splendor, 
making even the contrast of grim darkness 
bewitching. Those long days and nights of 
sight-seeing are now recalled in a reminiscent 
reverie, and suggest a new age,—the age in 
which we- now live—looking forward con- 
fidently to even greater things. 
Soon after the Columbian Exposition closed 
a young man published, in a book called ‘‘The 
Human Drift,” thoughts which had to some 
extent been crystalized by this event. . I re- 
cently met the author of this remarkable book, 
which has awakened the interest of so many 
students and thinkers in all parts of the world, 
and I wish to say something about the man 
who has consecrated his life to the uplifting 
of the world. He is tall, over six feet high— 
with a kindly smile and generous impulses 
which win for him the good will of all who 
come into personal contact with him; with 
a devotion to his life work that has kept him 
from ever belonging to clubs or attending 
banquets or public dinners—King C. Gillette 
is certainly unique. He is a native of Wiscon- 
sin, having been born in Fond du Lac on 
January 5, 1855. When four years old, his 
father, George W. Gillette, moved with his 
family to Chicago, and it was there that King 
was educated. At an early age he engaged 
in the hardware business and afterward 
tra,eled somewhat extensively, both in this 
country and abroad. For a time he resided 
in London, but returned to this country and 
now makes his home in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. His mother wrote “The White 
House Cook Book,” which enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having had a very large circula- 
tion, and Mr. Gillette himself is not only an 
inventor, but an exceptionally clever business 
man. 
He considers his real life work, however, 
..to, be theelaboration of plans for World Cor- 


poration, and I have had several interesting 
talks with him on the subject; the delightful 
spontaneity of a letter he wrote me a few days 
ago has pleased me so much that I feel sure 
it will also prove of deep interest to the readers 
of the National, and only regret that lack of 
space precludes our printing it entire. 


“My dear Mr. Chapple: 


“*A short time ago I received your telephone 
message saying it would not be convenient 
to come back to the city this. evening—and 
this has thrown me back on my own resources 
to pass the time. * * * TI have taken 
up this pad of paper with the deliberate in- 
tention of furnishing you .with further ma- 
terial for thought. I would ask you to forget 
the manner of presentation, and take note of 
only the facts * * * it is no easy task 
to unravel the skein of social and industrial 
chaos and construct a new system that will 
permit of every strand being followed to its 
most economical destination. 

“The world is a machine pure and simple. 
Within this machine is included every material 
thing—the earth, the atmosphere, and the 
waters of the earth and every living thing, and 
every man, woman and child. The brain 
and manual labor necessary to operate this 
machine is what we recognize as industry, 
and that labor which is of the mind, and 
directed to the improvement of the machine 
of industry or its products, we call ideas, in- 
vention, or discovery. These two fields of 
labor are as distinct, one from the other, as 
day and night. The mere operation of the 
machine of industry is a purely mathe- 
matical and mechanical proposition, and 
under a perfect system supply and demand 
would be calculated and balanced to a fraction. 
On the other hand, the improvement of this 
machine is creative thought, which gives birth 
to ideas of improv ‘ment in individual minds. 
Every step of progress, since the world first 
gave birth to life, has been by birth of ideas— 
the result of sense contact with the material 
world which gave experience and resultant 
knowledge. 

“Never since the world was created has a 
single step of progress been made except 
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through the birth of ideas in individual minds. 
The boy who works as a necessary part of one 
of your printing presses is only a necessary 
part of the printing press mechanism; he 
is not hired to improve the press and 
might continue to work from now to eternity 
and the printing press would never be im- 
proved by him through the mere act of filling 
the position for which he was employed. 

“On the other hand, it is possible that some- 
one—not necessarily anyone who is working 
on or about the printing press — might give 
birth to an idea that would so improve the press 
that the boy would no longer be needed. This 
someone has given birth to an idea, and when 
that idea is embodied in the press, progress 
has been made and progress has ceased with 
the embodiment,until someone else gives birth 
to an idea of farther improvement. The 
operation of the press is again resolved to a 
mere mechanical and mathematical proposi- 
tion of so much product for so much manual 
labor, plus a loss by depreciation from wear. 
This view of the mathematical and mechani- 
cal nature of the operation of the machinery 
of industry applies to the whole machinery 
of industry throughout the world. It would 
never be improved or changed from year to 
year, from century to century, and would 
finally wear itself out and rust and decay, both 
mentally, physically and constructively, if 
it were not for the birth of ideas in the indi- 
vidual mind. The ideas born in the brain 
of an Edison, a Bell, a Whitney, a Watt, a 
Fulton, are of sufficient power to change the 
whole world of industry and give a reasoning 
basis for the birth of millions of ideas of appli- 
cation, founded on their fundamental ideas. 
We have all kinds of ideas, great and small, 
from the fundamental ideas that are the basis 
of a school of thought, down to those lesser 
ideas that actuate our every move toward 
greater economy in arriving at results. You will 
thus understand what I mean when I say that 
the operation of the machinery of industry is 
purely a mechanical and. mathematical: pro- 
position, and that the improvement of the ma- 
chine or its products can never take place in 
any minute detail except by birth of ideas in 
the individual mind. 

“You must see that if there is a de- 
“mand for different products to a certain 
amount, there is nothing to be gained by tell- 
ing eighty million people to jump into the 
‘‘arena and see who can produce the most and 
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keep the most, handicapping the great major- 
ity by giving them no tools to work with, but 
compelling them to rent their tools from those 
who own them all, and who insist on 
payment to them of the greater part of what is 
produced—in return for their-kindness in let- 
ting the workers work at all. Is there any- 
one who can believe for a moment that the 
people united could not produce any and 
all things better and cheaper than can the 
people divided and competing with each 
other? 

“If the people controlled industry, they 
would not be content with the production of- 
anything unless it were the best that could be 
produced. 

“Can you imagine a united people adulter- 
ating their own food, fraudulently mixing cot- 
ton and wool for clothing, and lying to them- 
selves about it? Can you imagine them 
living in any building unless they combined 
in every part the highest possible intelligence, 
in art, science and architecture? Can you 
imagine them planting poor seed and raising 
poor wheat? No, you cannot. A United 
World People would be content with nothing 
except it were the best that their intelligence 
as a whole could produce. 

“Everything would be undergoing im- 
provement and change for the better. Even 
with our present knowledge, we could, if such 
knowledge were centralized and rightly di- 
rected, build a city that would distance the 
most imaginative mind that has ever existed 
in a single brain, for no single mind could hope 
to approach the wonderful conceptions and 
possibilities of millions of minds directed to 
a common purpose. The city would spring 
into existence like a dream aad be the materi- 
alized embodiment of mans highest intelli- 
gence, and the whole world under the magic 
wand of Unity, Equity and Justice, would 
bloom with beauty, happiness and love. All 
this is within our reach; so near is it that it 
would only take the voice of a single man, like 
our loved president, to start a movement that 
would never cease until crime, misery and 
poverty were eliminated from the world and 
a civilization arose such as has never been 
imagined in the most fantastic dreams of 
Arcadia. It would be the dawn, as my 
mother has often said when I have discussed 
my hopes with her—the dawn of that great 
millennium on earth, when peace would come 
to all mankind, and heaven would be around 
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us. It is a grand conception, a wonderful 
conception, and it is true. The endorsement 
of this idea by President Roosevelt would 
make his name immortal. 

“Stop for a moment and think what this 
means—it means that we are living on the 
brink of the greatest change the world has ever 
witnessed. Open your eyes and you see the 
whole industrial and social world in travail; a 
birth is imminent—the door to freedom is 
opening, and the light of heaven is pouring its 
rays of hope upon us. 

“The means of transition from our present 
state to one of order, where freedom and hap- 
piness would reign, is so simple that it seems 
almost inconceivable that others have not 
thought of it before. It is not a scheme—it is 
not a theory—it is merely the adaptation of 
business principles that are recognized by all 
the world. The only difference is that the 
people form a World Corporation for the pur- 
pose of absorbing the wealth of the world, 
instead of permitting the wealth of the world 
to be absorbed by individual corporations. 
Instead of the working masses putting their 
savings in banks, where they get small inter- 
est, and allowing the controllers of banks and 
trusts to use the accumulated deposits to 


purchase approved securities, these same peo- 
ple form a World Corporation and use their 
accumulated savings to purchase these same 


securities themselves. In other words, it is 
a mere question of conversion of wealth from 
individual control to the control of the people. 
It is my firm conviction that a few years would 
suffice to place in control of the people the 
railroads of the United States, the more valu- 
able mining properties, all the steamship com- 
panies, and numbers of the most essential 
industrial corporations throughout the world. 

“With a corporation founded upon a pro- 
gressive and constantly increasing capitaliz- 
ation, at all times represented by the number 
of dollars paid into the corporation, we would 
have the unique feature of a corporation whose 
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shares would always be constant in value and 
absolutely beyond the possibility of specula- 
tion. For if an individual could always de- 
posit a dollar and could always withdraw his 
dollar when desired—there is no means of 
making a dollar worth more or less. 

“There is much to be considered before 
the position can be grasped as a whole, but 
no single step is based on theory, visions or 
dreams—it is a mathematical proposition 
based on established facts. The only ques- 
tion is how to state it so as to carry with 
it ease of comprehension and conviction. 
With such conviction would come that en- 
thusiasm ‘and determination that sways a 
multitude of people like a forest in the grasp 
of a tempest. 


* * * 


“A complete presentment of my plan is 
now being prepared by Mr. Melvin L. Severy, 
of Arlington Heights, who, you will remember, 
is the author of two recent books, “The. 
Enigma” and “The Mystery of June 13th” 
which have enjoyed a wide circulation. The 
complete work will be entitled ‘Gillette’s, 
Social Redemption,’ and will consist of 
three parts, the first part of which will be 
published at an early day. It is impossible 
to give you a comprehensive idea of this. 
work in a letter. Suffice to say that it rep- 
resents all my years of thought and study on 
the subject. 5 

“T want everybody to know about this work, 
and anything you can do to spread the in- 
formation will be heartily appreciated. 

eS Se 

“Why I have written you I do hot know * 
* * As I told you today, my work is one of 
love; it is wholly impersonal except that it 
gives me happiness to do it. I would gladly 
efface myself if I thought others could succeed 
better in the launching of World Corporation. 

“With sincere regards, 
(Signed) Kine C. GIttette.” 











GET THE: HAPPY: FOCUS! 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


NE Summer’s day I fell under the spell of amateur photography. I im- 
agined there was nothing to do but hold the little camera and press the 
button, and that something would “do the rest.” When I looked upon the 
printed proofs of my first efforts I found that the feet of my patient friend were 
abnormally enlarged and his head abnormally contracted. In my picture a 
building which I knew to be plumb, exactly on the square, was tipped over like 
the leaning tower of Pisa. * This suggested the idea of how necessary it is to have 
the correct focus in producing mental pictures and making observations of life. 
Yes, I am still holding fast to the “happy habit,” for it is the firmest standing 
ground on which to plant my mental camera so as to get a true picture in correct 
proportion. I have an absolute belief that if we looked at everything in a happy 
mood, we should get the true focus, and would see people and objects in quite a 
different aspect from what they appear when we are out of focus with life—they 
would be natural—not abnormally large or abnormally small. Yet we say 


“The camera and the sun cannot lie.” 


The camera and the sun indeed do their part faithfully, but the human 
medium which manipulates the camera unconsciously conveys his own bias to 
the picture—on account of some broken law of perspective. 

Somehow, I believe that all humanity is more in focus for the reception of 
high ideals, now, than ever before. We have made rapid advances in photography, 
and it seems to me that we are also making rapid advances in the delineation and 
understanding of the soul—we are learning how to transmit thought so that it can 
be understood by our fellow men—which is the photography of the soul. When 
we correctly grasp another man’s thought, we have a true picture of at least one 
aspect of his soul. Time was when it was impossible to get such a picture—lan- 
guage was inaaequate—thought was in its infancy. For instance, one hundred 
years ago the eyes of the world were not exactly focused to grasp the meaning of 
the Declaration of Independence and the significance of the Fourth of July, 
though a few really understood it. The years have come and gone and now we 
find that the world is correctly focused on this question of independence, and 
even in England the enthusiasm for the great American national holiday is fully 
understood and even regarded with admiration. The English people have come 
into focus. 

* * * * 


Now on this Fourth of July that is coming 1 am not going to make any 
effort to repress my enthusiasm. I shall go out in the same spirit as I did on the 
banks of Big Creek, with a bunch of fire-crackers, as early in the morning as I 
can awaken, and shoot off my ammunition to the last shred of a red cracker. With 
it comes all the eagerness and the spirit of comradery that animates every boy 
in the land just as it did me years ago. I shall let fancy play about the old lime 
kiln where day dreams were rife; I shall see in mental vision the boys in new straw 
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hats cherishing snapping pistols and crackling torpedoes packed in sawdust; the 
girls in new sashes and ribbons and white dresses—all standing together beneath 
the leaves in the-old grove to hear the Declaration of Independence read in staid and 
solemn tones. Again I shall hear the strains of the “Star Spangled Banner,” sung 
right through, from low B to high E. I am going to repeat over again the words of 
that national anthem until I have refreshed my memory, so that I shall be able 
to get through the verses without mumbling ‘“‘la-la-la” for the words because I 
have forgotten them. There are few of us who can repeat or sing the national 
hymns through without hesitation, but let us try to correct the well-deserved 
criticism once passed on me in a foreign country—that Americans are the only 
people in the world who are not familiar with their own national songs. Do you 
not think we would be more in focus with the whole country on the Fourth of 
July if we were to learn not only the music, but the words of the great national 
hymn? Let us me‘norize the words, and the mvsic will ring in our hearts, as on 
that thrilling occasion when Francis Key wrote the lines ‘‘By the Dawn’s Early 
Light,” as he saw the starry flag still floating aloft. 


“How sweet upon the daisied plain 
To be a child again at play.” 


Let us be direct and sincere, as children are, but when we have achieved a 
sufficient sincerity with ourselves it does not follow that we must deliver up 
our inmost thoughts to the first comer. As Maurice Maeterlinck says, so beau- 
tifully: 

“Many of our defects are the very roots of our good qualities 
soon as faults are confessed, old lies or new, the most serious weaknesses change 
into unexpected ornaments, and, like bea utiful statues in a park, become the smil- 
ing witnesses and placid demonstrations of the clearness of the day.” 

Many of our national defects—exa sperating as they seem—may be at the 
very root of our national good qualities. As we come to realize these defects, 
and confess them, in the very confession lies their downfall—they have no more 
power over us as a nation. Why not look upon all this recent discussion as 
a sort of general confession of our individual and national shortcomings? 


* * * * 


The great trouble of the average earnest spirit today is that sufficient 
account is not taken of human nature as it actually exists, not only in a gen- 
eral way in all mankind — but in ourselves individually. | We have two minds 
distinct and separate within us, the ideal and the actual. The difficulty is that 
this is often misunderstood—for what is to one man a rigid truth is to another 
a perversion of the facts. In order to convey to another mind our view of a 
truth, that other mind-must be in focus. | We must consider the sense of propor- 
tion, not only in ourselves but in others. It has been said that “No one human 
mind is capable of grasping the whole truth, but each man sees truth from a 
different standpoint.” 

The most-perilous thing which I know of is that people should lose faith in 
themselves and in the common honesty of their fellow men. In losing faith in 
general integrity they can no longer believe in themselves. 

In 1776 the seeds of political independence were sown, so today the seeds 
are being sown for the growing of mental and moral independence. In this dec- 
laration of independence, given in this year of our Lord, 1906, let us not forget 
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that each individual is entitled to his own views, for what we need now is inde- 
pendence of thought and mind—the kind of liberty that may speak without fear 
of being misunderstood, which can only be attained by brotherhood among 
enlightened and cultivated individuals. If a man happens to be richer or more 
prosperous than his brothers, is he not equally entitled to his rights and views? 
In these days we are prone to think that no one except ourselves—that is we poor 
people—have the right focus of things. It has long been recognized that poverty 
and hardship are not comfortable and do not make for happiness, but that they 
have their uses in building character and strengthening the mind and soul; let us 
not forget that riches—which includes art, music, literature and the time to study 
them—have their uses also. 

Let us feel an absolute, unquenchable desire to be of service to humanity; 
to be tolerent, kind, generous, locking toward the uplift of all the world; let us 
struggle today toward the best that is in us, taking by the hand every man, whether 
he be right or wrong—according to our opinions—let whatever difference is in 
our beliefs be forgotten, for in us all is implanted the capacity for right think- 
ing, and the power to be hopeful and happy. We cannot ali be rich or successful— 
as some people in the world count success—but we certainly all have the right to 
be happy and hopeful, and make the pathway of life radiant with the flowers of 
love and kindness. 

* * * * 


O not let us overlook the wayside flowers. A few days ago I was out on the 

lawn. My attention had been called to the fact that it was “disfigured” by 
a “lot of dandelions,” and I took out a spade to slay them; there they stood, 
looking up fearlessly at the sun—cheerful, smiling, in the face of death. It sud- 
denly occurred to me that these were beautiful, hopeful flowers, and that they had 
as good a right to live and be happy as the patrician rose that bloomed beside 
them. Then I turned and saw a yellow rose bush. I threw down the spade, 
for memory was busy. 

Long years ago I remember in my mother’s garden, beneath her window, 
there lived a yellow rose bush. I cannot give the Latin, nor even the correct 
English name, but I can see the color now. We called it the ‘““Yellow Rose Bush.” 
We had other rose bushes in the yard—red, pink, white—but those yellow roses 
were my mother’s favorite, and from that bush we always picked her bouquet, 
considering it a high honor and reward for good behavior to be permitted to pluck 
blossoms from that special bush for the Fourth of July. Since then I have seen 
American Beauties, rich with color, and flowers of almost every imaginable shade 
and form, the gorgeous bloom of the tropics, but no blossom of them has ever 
appealed to me like those simple yellow roses that used to come into bloom about 
the Fourth of July, just in time to do honor to the national anniversary. And in 
the last farewell there was a gleam of hope — sunshine through the tears—in the 
yellow roses on the casket, brought from afar on that Winter’s day—for her sake. 


* * * * 


So, mingled with the rich gold of youth’s memories, I could not find it in my 
heart to destroy the dandelions that bloom freely alike for rich and poor—that 
‘Dear, common, wayside flower, 
That jringest the dusty road with harmless gold.” 











